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Teaching 
Helps 


FOR MACHINE TOOL 
TRAINING 


(Sound in English, 
Spanish or French) 


Film No. 1—"THE METALWORKING LATHE” 

Familiarizes the student with the back-geared, screw-cutting 
lathe. Covers the principal lathe parts, their purpose and 
operation. Time 20 min. 16 mm sound, full color. Free loan. 


Film No. 2—"PLAIN TURNING” 

Teaches basic between-centers operations. Also, use of cali- 
pers and micrometers, selecting cutter bits, drilling center 
holes. Time 20 min. 16 mm sound, full color. Free loan. 


Film No. 3—"'GRINDING AND USE OF BASIC LATHE 
TOOL CUTTER BITS”’ 

Shows grinding of cutter bits for rough and finish turning, 

cutting-off, thread cutting. Also, tool adjustment and action. 

Time 20 min. 16 mm sound, full color. Free loan. 
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“HOW TO RUN A LATHE” 

The original and most popular handbook on the operation and 
care of metalworking lathes, shop methods and practices. 
Written in simple, non-technical language. 53rd edition. 128 
pages—365 illustrations. 50c. Also printed in Spanish and 
Portuguese languages. 


"HOW TO RUN A DRILL PRESS” 

Practical handbook on use and care of drill press with con- 
siderable material on specialized operations involving attach- 
ments for both metal and wood. 32 pages. 25c. 


"HOW TO RUN A SHAPER” 

The use and care of the metalworking shaper are clearly de- 
scribed and illustrated in this handbook. Also, set-ups and 
tool grinding are included. 24 pages. 25c. 


















SHOP PLAN MODEL KIT ; 
Accurate shop planning with complete sets of %4"”=1"' scale 
models of 10 different types of machines. All necessary layout 
material included. Free loan. Write for Bulletin 5516. 
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NEW PROJECT BOOK 


Step-by-step instructions and drawings for 34 projects suit- 
able for both beginners and advanced students. 104 pages. $2. 








FOUR WALL CHARTS 


Principal Parts of a Lathe, How to Become a Machinist, 
Decimal Equivalents, Tap Drill Sizes. 15c each. 





CATALOG 5600 . 

Every shop instructor and supervisor should have this com- 
pletely new 80-page Golden Anniversary catalog of all South 
Bend machine tools and their attachments. 

This includes Toolroom Lathes with 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%” and 
16” swings; Engine Lathes with 9”, 10”, 13”, 14%", 16” and 
16-24” swings; Turret Lathes with 1” collet capacity and 10’, 
13”, and 16” swings; Vertical Spindle Milling Machines; 7’ 





Bench Shapers; 14” Drill Presses, bench and floor models; 
8” and 10” Pedestal Grinders. 


HOW TO ORDER. Sample copies of all printed teaching 
helps except Project Book will be sent free to shop supervisors. 
Request loan information on Films and Shop Model Kit. 


SOUTH BEND 22, 
INDIANA 
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This month’s cover thumbnails 
Wisconsin’s historic industrial, agri- 
cultural and scenic flavor. One of 
the most popular vacationlands in 
the middle west, the Badger State's 
natural splendor is world-famed. 
Long since known as the dairyland of 
the nation, it ranks first in the total 
value of butter, cheese and con- 
densed milk, boasting more cheese 
factories, dairy cows and silos than 





any other state. Industrially, it ranks 
second in the nation in the manufac- 
ture of paper and wood pulp, 


agricultural instruments, aluminum, 
plumbers’ supplies, leather and 
cranes. 


For details of the successful voca- 
tional program that staunchly sup- 
ports Wisconsin’s bustling economy, 
read the Journal’s salute to Wiscon- 
sin, pages 7-13. 


































Future job safety is your responsibility. .. 





Ls 


Train your students on an AMF De Walt-— preferred in 
both home and industry for accuracy, versatility — plus 
the safest record of performance. Arm raises, lowers, 
swings 360°. Motor and saw ride on arm, rotate 360°, 
tilt downward past 90°. Powerful direct-drive motor 
accommodates any circular tool, saves cost of separate 


Another Product 
a Aa he hl Name. 


De Want a 





You need these exclusive operating safety features: A— Simpler, safer top-side cutting with exclusive safety guard. 
See your mark and your saw. B— Power brake stops saw in 4 seconds for added safety. C—Safety key switch pre- 
vents unauthorized use. D—De Walt becomes tilting arbor shaper with exclusive shaper guard—gives 50% more 
shapes per cutter. Combines 12 basic power tools. Builds into workbench, gives safer straight-line handling. 


De Walt Inc., Dept. AV-56-9 Lancaster, Pa., Subsidiary of AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
( Please send me FREE BOOKLET on Job-Tested Safety Cutting Methods 
(J Please send information on De Walt 16mm sound classroom film 


And De Walt’ has the safest record in industry! 


2s 


\ OEE. 


machines. De Walt’s the saw your students will later use! 


2 popular sizes for schools...GW-I, 1142 hp, 10” size for 
industrial arts...GA-N, 3 hp, 12”-14” size for vocational 
training. 


See your supplier or send for FREE BOOKLET. 








POWER TOOLS Addsees 





City. 





Zone. State. 





() Students! Check here for special literature 
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GOODHEART-WILLCOX 
OUTSTANDING VOCATIONAL TEXTS 


Practical Books with Lots of SHOW-HOW 


ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES (New 1956) 

Jud Purvis 

top-notch, non-technical book on 2-Cycle and 4-Cycle Small Gas Engines such as used on 
ower mowers (2% million sold in U. S. last year), chain saws, garden tractors, pumps, motor 
soters, outboards, etc. 
ft you contemplate adding to your shop program instruction on small gas engines, this is 
lhe book you need. Little shop space is needed, and relatively few tools are required. 
lL ABOUT SMALL GAS ENGINES was especially planned to teach fundamentals of operation 
both 2-Cycle and 4-Cycle engines by studying about, and working on small, low-cost 
gines. This book also covers maintenance and overhaul. 


MOTOR SERVICE’S AUTOMOTIVE ENCYCLOPEDIA (New 1956 ed.) 
Toboldt and Purvis 

Acomplete automotive library in one easy-to-use volume. The encyclopedia teaches FUNDA- 

MENTAL Principles of Operation and Basic Service Procedures—the foundation on which a 

wund, thorough knowledge of auto mechanics is based. It describes in simple, non-technical 

language and shows by clear illustrations how car parts and units are constructed, how the 

ports work, what goes wrong, what is required to get top performances in Power, Speed, 


fconomy, Safety. Used by over 550 schools! 
AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS SIMPLIFIED (New 1956 ed.) 


by Purvis 
Carefully explains transmission fundamentals; tells and shows how aut tic transmissi 
are constructed, how they operate, and how to repair them. 


MODERN REFRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING (New 1956) 

by Althouse and Turnquist 

This new textbook gives each student sound foundation in Air Conditioning and Refrigera- 
ion Principles and acquaints him with refrigerating mechanisms and their components. Covers 
application of refrigeration in all its branches—Domestic, Commercial Refrigeration, Resi- 
dential and Automobile Air Conditioning, Heat Pumps, etc. 


SHOP JOB SHEETS 
SHOP JOB SHEETS: For use with Modern Refrigeration and Air Conditioning. Each job 
consists of instruction sheet, multiple choice questions, and data sheet. 


PRACTICAL CARPENTRY (Over 1100 illustrations) 

by Mix and Cirou 

Used by more than 950 schools! An easy-to-understand encyclopedia of building informa- 
tion. Places special emphasis on proper techniques so the beginner will understand and 
become acquainted with accepted carpentry practices and the use of modern materials. 


MODERN WELDING PRACTICE 

by Althouse and Turnquist 

Covers principles and procedure of every known welding practice; gives detailed information 
on metals-and alloys. 


ALL ABOUT HOUSE WIRING 

by Mix and Pritchard 

Covers all phases of MODERN house wiring. Tells how to determine exactly what wiring is 
needed; gives basic wiring fundamentals. Shows in 192 crystal clear drawings how to do 
wiring in both new homes and existing residences. 


GOODHEART-WILLCOX GOODHEART- 
OUTSTANDING VOCATIONAL TEXTS WILLCOX CO. 


All About Small Gas Engines .............. euansedania 7 <= 
Motor Service's New Automotive Encyclopedia. eae 1321 S. Michigan 
Automatic Transmissions Simplified ’ Chicago 5, Illinois 
Modern Refrigeration & Air Comditiomimng ...eeeeccecccnscnesnnecenscnesoesenes 

Refrigeration Job Sheets ......... sana 
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er — MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
iow wee mat GOODHEART-WILLCOX CO., 1321 S. Michigan 
Painting & Decorating Encycl opedia since iecanhieaniltacmanninivienisis Dept. 235 Chicago 3, il. 


- Your Ford ~ 2. Send me on 30 days approval the following books: 
|. Fix Your Chevrolet jaa - ; 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
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. Fix Your Plymouth 2.2.2.2... 


13, Auto Mechanics’ Manual on Sestes & ‘Steer ring . iabsceialata W 12 13 ’ 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 
. Automotive Service Management o2....ccccccccsceecssseecssvesseesseeecseseseeeseeee Be 20% Discount to School and Teachers 
. Vocational Math (Shop Arithmetic) (art paper binding)........ 


16. Vocational Math (Geometry, fapeien, Tri jpeeemnatng) NAME 
(art paper binding) ... ‘ 


. Plumbing & Pipefitting havent Job Sheets : ADDRESS 
» All About Power Tools (paper) 


. Sheet Metal Die Design (paper) van: "i CITY _ ZONE STATE 
aie tg at i at ; Leading publisher of vocational texts since 1921 
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HE JOUR- 

NAL is 

proud to 
salute Wiscon- 
sin—a state 
' where vocation- 
al leaders have 
through the 
M. D. Mobley years kept faith 
and had the courage to fight to 
maintain a sound, effective program 
of vocational education. Few if any 
states have furnished more national 
leaders in the field of vocational 
education than Wisconsin. We rec- 
ommend for your enjoyment and 
professional reading the Salute to 
Wisconsin. 
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New Gains for 
Vocational Education 


This has indeed been another out- 
standing legislative year for voca- 
tional education. The second ses- 
sion of the 84th Congress increased 
the appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation for fiscal 1957 by almost 
$5,000,000. The restrictive language 
limiting the appropriation for dis- 
tributive education was eliminated. 
The total increase during the two 
sessions of the 84th Congress amounts 
to almost $8,000,000. Only once (in 
1937) has one Congress done more 
for vocational education. Two new 
amendments to the George-Barden 
Act—Public Laws 911 and 1027— 
were enacted. An all time peak 
($38,715,411.32) has been reached 
in federal funds appropriated for 
vocational education for the year 
ending June 30, 1957. This record 
breaking appropriation for vocation- 
al education is indicative of the sup- 
port of national Congress and the 
need for expanding and strengthen- 
ing the program. 































In the past three years Congress 
has increased the appropriation for 
vocational education under provision 
of the George-Barden Act by 68 per 
cent. This has occurred while most 
appropriation items were being re- 
duced and during a period when the 
total budget of the federal govern- 
ment was being curtailed. This is 
further evidence of the popularity of 
the program and the need for its ex- 
pansion and further support. 
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Thank Members of Congress 


We hope you will join thousands 
of vocational personnel and _ lay 
friends of the program in writing 
letters of thanks to your Representa- 
tive and two Senators for the vote of 
confidence in vocational education 
as expressed in the approval of addi- 
tional funds for the program. This 
is most important! Won't you do it 
today? 


Funds for Salary Increases 


For the first time in the history of 
vocational appropriations at the na- 
tional level, a congressional report 
(Senate Appropriations Committee 
Report No. 2093) strongly urges that 
the approved increased funds be used 
to pay more adequate salaries for 
teachers of vocational education. 
The report includes the following 
significant statement: 


“The Committee strongly urges 
that the allowance in excess of the 
budget estimate, $2,942,081, be used 
to pay more adequate salaries in or- 
der to secure and retain qualified 
teachers for the programs.” 


This recommendation was not an 
accident! It is up to state and local 
vocational educational personnel to 
see that it is carried out. 


AVA will continue its fight for 
more adequate salaries for vocation- 
al and industrial arts teachers and 
other personnel. We must attract 
and hold able personnel if we are to 
maintain sound, effective programs 
of vocational and industrial arts edu- 
cation. The war against underpaid 
teachers and other personnel is still 
on and will not cease until victory 
is won. 


Another significant first in legisla- 
tive accomplishment is the following 
provision in the appropriation act: 


“Provided further, That the 
amount of allotment which States 
and territories are not prepared to 
use may be reapportioned among 
other States and territories applying 
therefor for use in the programs for 
which the funds were originally 


ap- 
portioned.” 
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It is most important that state 
officials cooperate fully in seeing that 
this provision of Congress is put into 
effect. It will mean use of an addi. 
tional one-half million dollars for 
vocational education that, hereto. 
fore, has not been used. The use of 
this unexpended balance wil! mean 
vocational training for many addi. 
tional people or perhaps in some 
places, where single salary scales are 
not the rule, increased salaries for 
teachers. In any case, all funds 
should be used and used efficiently, 


So lo 
remains 


tinued s 
The burden for carrying out the 


intent of Congress is on those state Those 
officials who cannot use all the al- @ failing 

lotments to their states. These states J courage 
Should as early as possible during the the thi 
year notify the U. S. Office of Edu. § standare 
cation of the amounts they will not § to the 

be able to use effectively. Then of. nation. 
ficials of the U. S. Office of Educa- 

tion can reapportion the funds to From 
states that can use the funds ona educatu 
sound basis. ous figh 


and on 
many Cc 


Practical Nurse Training Act ; 
made i! 


In the closing days of the 84th § ioday t 
Congress a measure was approved progral 
(Public Law 911), one title of which ple wl 
authorizes an Se of B vocatio 
$5,000,000 annually for a period of & care lit 
five years for practical nurse train- gram. 
ing. An amendnient to the George- 

Barden Act, it provides for the pro- Ame 
gram to be handled through regular § is tied 
vocational education channels at na J <nical ; 
tional, state and local levels. On the produc 
last day that Congress was in session tional 
—in fact, during the last two to three keep + 
hours—Congress approved an appro- milita! 
priation of $2,000,000 as grants-in- 
aid to states for practical nurse We 
training for the 1957 fiscal year. those 
we kn 
Vocational Training for the _— 
Fishing Industry must 

This measure (Public Law 1027) ip 
was approved by Congress only a bells” 
short time before adjournment. It 
authorizes an appropriation of $375; Car 
000 annually for vocational training tellige 
in trade and distributive occupations peten 
involved in the fishing industry. ‘I his natio: 
measure was approved too late to sentiz 
secure an appropriation for fiscal peten 
1957. natio 
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Keeping the Faith 


Jt is indeed appropriate that as 
yocational and industrial arts edu- 
cators prepare to celebrate Fifty 
years of Progress and their Golden 
Anniversary Convention in St. Louis 
(Dec ember 3-7, 1956), Congress has 
given a tremendous vote of confi- 
dence to vocational education by 
passing new measures and increasing 
funds made available for the pro- 
gam. This favorable action by the 
greatest body of lawmakers in the 
history of the world should cause 
rejoicing as it provides a great stimu- 
lus to those who have selected voca- 
tional and practical arts education 
as their lifework. There should be 
no doubt as to the popularity the 
program enjoys throughout the na- 
tion. 


So long as vocational education 
remains effective, we can expect con- 
tinued support. 


Those, if there be any, who are 
failing to keep the faith and the 
courage to fight for and demand all 
the things necessary to keep the 
standards high are doing a disservice 
to the program and to our great 
nation. 


From the beginnings of vocational 
education there has been a continu- 
ous fight to keep the program sound 
and on a high quality basis. In too 
many communities efforts have been 
made in the past and are being made 
today to lower standards by placing 
programs under the control of peo- 
ple who have little knowledge of 
vocational education and apparently 
care little what happens to the pro- 
gram. 


America’s future in war or peace 
is tied inseparably to the skill, tech- 
‘nical and scientific knowledge and 


productivity of our people. Voca- 
tional education is the tool that can 
keep our nation economically and 
militarily strong. 


We must never cease to fight for 
those principles and practices which 
we know are essential if quality pro- 
grams are to be maintained. We 
must continue to fight to prevent 
vocational education from becoming 
the dumping ground for “dumb- 
bells” and .“incorrigibles.” 


Carlyle said, “Labor is life.” In- 
telligent, well trained, efficient, com- 
petent labor is indeed the life of a 
nation. Vocational education is es- 
sential to the maintenance of a com- 
petent, productive work force in our 
nation. 
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Area Vocational School Bill 


This bill (S. 4301) was intro- 
duced in the U. S. Senate the last day 
Congress was in session by Senator 
Lister Hill (D), Alabama, for him- 
self and George D. Aiken (R), Ver- 
mont; Frank Carlson (R), Kansas; 
Earl C. Clements (D), Kentucky; 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D), North Caro- 
lina; J. W. Fulbright (D) , Arkansas; 
Walter F. George (D), Georgia; 
Thomas C. Hennings (D) , Missouri; 
Hubert M. Humphrey (D), Minne- 
sota; Irving M. Ives (R), New York; 
John F. Kennedy (D), Massachu- 
setts; Robert S. Kerr (D), Okla- 
homa; William Langer (R), North 
Dakota; Herbert H. Lehman (D), 
New York; Warren G. Magnuson 
(D), Washington; Mike Mansfield 
(D), Montana; Patrick V. McNa- 
mara (D), Michigan; A. S. Mike 
Monroney (D), Oklahoma; James E. 
Murray (D), Montana; Frederick H. 
Payne (R), Maine; W. Kerr Scott 
(D), North Carolina; John J. Spark- 
man (D), Alabama; Stuart Syming- 
ton (D), Missouri; Edward J. Thye 
(R), Minnesota; Alexander Wiley 
(R), Wisconsin; Milton R. Young 
(R) , North Dakota. 


The October issue of the JouRNAL 
will be devoted to feature stories on 
our nation’s area vocational schools. 
In this issue | hope to have in my 
column or as a news story a some- 
what detailed analysis of the area 
school measure. 


In the meantime it is suggested 
that you write one of your Senators 
and ask him to send you a copy of 
S. 4301 so that you may study it. It 
was introduced on the last day of 
Congress, not with the idea of getting 
it passed, but for the purpose of giv- 
ing the proposal nation-wide pub- 
licity, corralling support for it and, 
if need be, perfecting the measure. 
If you have suggestions for the im- 
provement of the bill, please let this 
office know. 


If you have a Senator (or Sena- 
tors) who is a co-sponsor of the 
measure, may I suggest you write to 
him (or them) expressing your 
thanks for his interest in and sup- 
port of vocational education. This, 
too, is important! 


Golden Anniversary Issue 


The December issue of the Jour- 
NAL will be devoted to Fifty Years of 
Progress of vocational and practical 
arts education in the United States. 
Scores of our nation’s top authori- 


ties and leaders in vocational and 
practical arts education are partici- 
pating in the preparation of a series 
of articles that will tell the overall 
history of the total program as well 
as the history of each of the several 
phases of vocational and _ practical 
arts education in this country. 


This JourNAL is one that you 
will certainly want to add to your 
permanent library. It is an issue that 
you will want to give to friends who 
are interested in the phase of edu- 
cation in which you are engaged. 


We are now receiving orders for 
additional copies of this JOURNAL, 
which will comprise some 128 pages. 
To be sure that you will get the copy 
or copies you wish to have I would 
advise you to send your order at 
once. Every member of the AVA 
will receive one copy of the JOURNAL. 
Additional copies will be sold for 
51.00 per copy, with ten per cent 
discount for orders of ten or more. 
Don’t wait until the issue is in print. 
By then it will be too late to reserve 
the copies you want. 


Copies of this very special issue 
of the JOURNAL, with its artistic 
cover, will make excellent Christmas 
gifts for school board members, 
school principals and superintend- 
ents, advisory committees and others 
interested in the work in which you 
are engaged. Don’t wait! Order at 
once! 


Golden Anniversary Convention 


May we urge you to attend the 
Golden Anniversary Vocational Con- 
vention in St. Louis, Mo., December 
3-7. This should be a memorable 
meeting. Outstanding programs and 
activities will long be remembered 
by those in attendance. Read on 
page 28 of this JourNAL the outline 
of program plans for all divisions of 
the AVA. Don’t miss this great event 
—an important milestone in the his- 
tory of the program. 

Be sure to note the revisions in 
traditional schedules for general ses- 
sions. All changes in convention pro- 
ceedings to be introduced in St. 
Louis are planned for the con- 
venience and pleasure of all AVA 
members. 


Jitorne Coy 


Executive Secretary and 
Editor-in-Chief 


American Vocational Ass’n, Inc. 
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In These Pages 


AN A NATION GOES back to school 
and the JOURNAL goes back to 
press it’s good to greet you with 
a round-up review of what’s hap- 
pened since your last JOURNAL went 
in the mails. 
* 


The two-page From the Nations’ 
Capital (4-5) will brief you on legis- 
lative action of far-reaching signi- 
ficance for vocational educators. Be 
sure to label this required reading. 

* 

Wisconsin’s story (7-13) is one 
that will be welcomed. Unique in its 
structure, the Badger State’s success- 
ful program warrants the scrutiny of 
AVA members everywhere. 

* 


The 1956 Vocational Buyers 
Guide and 1956 AVA Convention 
Plans, traditional features, are pro- 
fessional exclusives for JOURNAL 
readers. As you refer to the buying 
directory throughout the pending 
school year, remember to check first 
with the firm names that are listed 
in bold faced type. 

All convention plans, you'll dis- 
cover, are closely allied with the 
golden anniversary theme — Fifty 
Years of Progress. Interesting revis- 
ions in general session schedules and 
other important convention notes 
are covered for all who want to help 
celebrate a happy birthday for AVA! 


Regular departments—association 
news, people, around the nation 
with vocational education, and 
books and bulletins—are crowded 
with announcements of retirements, 
promotions, state and national meet- 
ings, professional progress, new pub- 
lications. 

As a matter of fact, this month 
these pages overflowed! You'll find 
next month additional news that 
lack of space did not allow here. 


Coming Up! 


Facts and figures you'll want to 
have will be incorporated in another 
Journat-first for AVA! The October 
issue will present comprehensive 
coverage of the area vocational 
school programs that have com- 
manded the interest of 26 senators 
(see page 5). Results of an AVA- 
sponsored national survey will be 
supplemented by features on activi- 
ties in each phase of the program of- 
fered through area _ vocational 
schools, ” 


GUEST EDITORIALS 


WISCONSIN’S GOVERNOR 
WALTER KOHLER 


HE PROGRAM OF VOCATIONAL 
7 adult education in Wis- 

consin has filled a great 
need in the whole system of edu- 
cation in our state. The elemen- 
tary and high schools have met 
their responsibility for educating the youth of our state with enthu- 
siasm and foresight. Our great University and state colleges have pro- 
vided educational opportunities to thousands of people on the college 
level. But, while all of these educational programs have served and are 
serving important roles, it was not until the initiation of the vocational 
program in 1911 that we had within our grasp state-wide educational 
systems which offered educational opportunities to people of all ages 
in all parts of the state. 

The need for education does not cease upon graduation from 
high school or college, but continues throughout life. This is_par- 
ticularly true today, with our rapid social and technological changes. 
Because individuals and groups are constantly faced with new prob- 
lems, the education they seek will vary. Certainly this creates tremen- 
dous problems: problems of administration, organization, finance, and 
many others. One of the fine features of the Wisconsin system of voca- 
tional and adult education has been its ability to adapt itself quickly 
and effectively to meet the changing needs of the people within the 
state. That it will continue to do so I have the utmost confidence. 

We in Wisconsin feel that certain aspects of our vocational educa- 
tion program are unique. We are proud of its development because 
it is the product of the people. It was initiated through a series of 
studies made by lay people, legislators, and educators. It has continued 
to function with leadership from the same groups of people. The re- 
sult is that it reflects the character of the state. 

Other states also have unique and fine programs of vocational educa- 
tion and are equally proud of them; and rightfully so. Since states 
differ one from another in character, their educational programs also 
differ. That is a tribute to our democratic system of government. 

This freedom to experiment and develop differing programs has its 
greatest advantage when we share our experiences. We sincerely hope 
that what we have done in vocational education in Wisconsin can 
contribute to the total national program. 

I am proud to share in the AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL’s Salute 
to Wisconsin and wish to express my deep personal gratitude for this 
tribute. 








C. L. GREIBER, EXECUTIVE OFFICER, WISCONSIN STATE 
BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 


E DEEPLY APPRECIATE THE opportunity of relating Wisconsin's 

story of vocational education in this issue of the AMERICAN 

VOCATIONAL JOURNAL. It will be apparent that opportunities in 
vocational education are made available in a somewhat different 
manner, but that the basic objectives are comparable to those pre- 
vailing in all of the states 









The philosophy of vocational edu- 
cation in our state envisions educa- 
tion as life-long for the child who 
will be worker and citizen. The 
increasing number of complex eco- 
nomic, social and civic problems 
caused by changes in technology and 
scientific processes which are natural 
to our: way of life require increased 























(continued on page 12) 
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WW Tisconsin has a wide diversity 

in its geography, topography 

and climate, and in its peo- 

ple. This results in a wide variety of 

agricultural, industrial and business 

activities; and requires a flexible 
education program. 


The vocational education program 
in Wisconsin, administered by the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, is designed to provide the 
flexible programs that are required. 
Made up of equal representation of 
employers, employees and farmers, 
with the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction and a representa- 
tive of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission as ex-officio members, 
the State Board keeps an even bal- 
ance among interested groups and 
assures wise guidance in program de- 
velopment. It supervises the pro- 
gram of the 41 full time and 17 eve- 
ning schools of vocational and adult 
education, the vocational agricul- 
ture and vocational homemaking 
courses in rural high schools, and 
the vocational rehabilitation pro- 
gram. 


Local schools of vocational and 
adult education are administered by 
local boards, composed of two em- 
ployers, two employees and the city 
superintendent of schools. These 
boards identify community needs 
and provide facilities, teaching staff, 
and programs to meet those needs. 
This creates a wide range of pro- 
grams, particularly since the voca- 
tional schools are not limited by 
traditional hours, programs, content 
or teaching methods. In order to 
identify community needs, advisory 
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salutes 


where top quality programs of 
vocational education stand in 


tribute to dynamic leadership 


committees are used extensively in 
all instructional areas. 


An outstanding example of flexi- 
bility is the Milwaukee School of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education. It 
offers vocational programs through 
apprenticeship, part time and full 
time continuation, adult preparatory, 
adult high school, a school for work- 
ers, an adult special division and an 
Institute of Technology. Attracting 
students from all corners of the 
earth, it is frequently referred to as 
the world’s largest vocational school. 


The flexibility of the total pro- 
gram is illustrated in its historical 


development. In 1911, six years be- . 


fore the enactment of the federal 
Smith-Hughes Law, Wisconsin initi- 
ated its own program to meet the 
special needs of school age youth 
who could not continue in the ele- 
mentary or secondary programs. It 
was soon apparent that educational 
opportunities could not be limited to 
school age youth; they could not be 
confined to geographical points; they 
could not be excluded from any oc- 
cupation; they could not be strictly 
vocational. This resulted in the in- 
clusion of an adult program within 
the same organizational pattern. To- 


day the emphasis has been changed 
to provide educational opportunities 
for meeting the needs of youth and 
adults, school age or older, on a part 
time or full time basis. 


During World War II this admin- 
istrative organization was easily 
adapted for carrying out the national 
defense training program all over the 
State. 


Such flexibility might well result 
in inefficiency, but it has not. The 
high quality programs that operate 
so effectively are a tribute not only 
to the administrative organization 
but to the dynamic leadership pro- 
vided during the relatively short life 
of the program. Much of the basic 
philosophy and the development of 
the program that can be attributed 
to the late state director, George P. 
Hambrecht, has been continued by 
the present State Board. But the real 
success of the program can be traced 
to the local teachers, school directors, 
and board members. The _profes- 
sional attitude of these people is re- 
flected in their active participation 
in the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Wisconsin again surpassed its 
potential AVA membership during 
the school year 1955-56. 











Wisconsin’s extension classes in distributive 
education are often staged in a place of 
business. Here a retail lumber concern’s 
employees meet to consider human relations. 


Below, students in a foundry course work 
with modern equipment. Safety education is 
an integral part of trade training programs. 


L. In spite of amputation,  anoth 
young man is successfully employed , 
a draftsman in a busy machine sh 
after taking advantage of the stat 
rehab counseling and testing service 


Wisconsin’s practical nurse training 
programs are growing rapidly. Co. 
operation of local hospitals and the 
State Board of Nurses has been o 
great asset. Photo: Madison Voc! 
and Adult School. 


Adult special students, Milwauke 
learn how to install an aircraft engi 
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Below, a group of young farmers 
observe a masonry demonstration 
as part of their practical instruction. 
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Wisconsin’s rehabilitation service de- A DE student offers a demonstration in 
termined the aptitude for accounting the art of selling in the state’s exclu- 
jobs for this handicapped young man. sively adult program in Wisconsin. 


An adult homemaking student 
prints by silk screen process on 


h th i ' 
At the Eau Claire School of Voc'l & Modern equipment and business tech- deh Ce cin Se comes 


Adult Education homemaking students niques determine the curriculum in 
try out a new electric pressure cooker. the Beaver State’s business education 
Wisconsin has 13,830 school-age youth program at the post high school level. 
in the organized homemaking classes. Photo: Madison Voc’l & Adult School. 








A comparison of soils is illustrated in ‘Individual instruction is emphasized Photo above: Milwaukee Vo- 
the field for these vo-agriculture boys. in business education at adult level. cational and Adult School. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Ninety per cent of all busines 
education instruction operated wy 
der the auspices of the State Boy 
of Vocational and Adult Educatig 
is done on a post-high school ley¢ 
Last year 18,402 persons were e& 
rolled in business education cours 
varying in length from six hours y 
a full year program. Business edy 
cation courses have been taught it 
the Wisconsin vocational schoo) 
since 1913. Originally designed {yy 
compulsory age school youth, buy 
ness education has expanded to mee 








































At the school of Vocational and Adult show and tell veteran trainees all the 
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Education, Antigo, on-farm instructors facts about Wisconsin’s dairy cows. the needs of adults. Some courses arf individu: 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION agricultural classes. Wisconsin has from a few months to two year after, or 
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E ye nee las long mult ge or ident of the national organization. education department also operate ven —_ 
its leadership in agriculture. Con- ‘ age ca : Peis ; rogré 
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culture education programs have con- ; as : Saal waitres 
° school youth or the adult farmer. persons come to school on the em : 
tributed much to the growth of 77 , icerned with the ployer’s time selling 
; ‘ = ? 1e courses are concerned w yers . 
agriculture in Wisconsin. Close - ee ee 
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| possible a strong program. ; ‘ 
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; , , Administration, Accounting and Sec |: 
The first high school agricultural Wi neal ott ‘mine sid “pte \c ting and SecH tion of 
. ese Sn 1rougnhout all programs consid-  retarial Science. In order to qualify il tim 
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one local school employed a special- 
st in the field of salesmanship and 
distribution. When the experience 
winted out the need and desire for 
this service, several other commu- 
nities adopted the program and 
jointly employed the same teacher to 
wavel from community to commu- 
nity to promote sales training classes 
in each community; to conduct sales 
raining courses for adults employed 
in distribution; and to train local 
teachers for expanding this program. 

The development of distributive 
education was and is dependent 
upon continual experimentation be- 
cause of the relative newness of pro- 
gams. The most successful courses 
have been extension type classes de- 
signed to meet the specific needs of 
individuals or groups. The instruc- 
tors may conduct the class in a place 
of business or in the school, before, 
after, or during working hours. 

A number of cooperative half-time 
programs have been conducted on 
the post-high school level. Many 
ecialized training programs, such 
as the fitting and selling of shoes, 
waitress training, life underwriting, 
selling home furnishings, service 
station selling and management, and 
others, have been conducted. 


On the local level part time teach- 
ers are used extensively. Coordina- 
tion of the program is done by a 
full time or part time coordinator or 
by the local director. Extension 
training lends itself well to circuit 
instruction. Currently, four teach- 
ers are employed and scheduled into 
various communities that request 
their services on a semester basis. 
They not only teach but assist in 
coordination. 

Because employers and employees 
now recognize the need for training 
in the field of distribution, distribu- 
tive education is rapidly expanding. 
The program potential is probably 
greater than in any other area. 


GENERAL ADULT EDUCATION 


Early in the development of the 
Wisconsin vocational system it was 
recognized that education of adults 
could not be limited to vocational 
education programs. There was a 
need and a demand for general sub- 
jects to supplement the vocational 
training. Courses of a cultural, so- 
cial, economic, and avocational na- 
ture were introduced and _ have 
become important to the total pro- 
gram in the local schools. 


These courses contribute a great 
deal to the general social conditions 
in each community. Last year 3,500 
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were enrolled in social science 
courses; 3,000 foreign-born were en- 
rolled in Americanization and Eng- 
lish classes; 3,400 in arts and crafts; 
and 4,500 were enrolled in driver 
education programs taking both be- 
hind the wheel and classroom in- 
struction. 


The type of classes varies widely 
from community to community. 
They frequently grow out of per- 
sonal or community _ problems. 
Courses such as Community and 
Public Relations, Child Guidance, 
Understanding Adolescents, Labor 
Problems, Income Tax, Industrial 
Psychology, and a host of others are 
being offered throughout the state. 
In order for these programs to be 
most effective the schools have devel- 
oped good working relations with a 
wide variety of cultural, civic, social, 
and educational agencies. The addi- 
tion of general adult subjects has 
made the schools of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin an in- 
tegral and highly significant part of 
community life. 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


A broad program of homemaking 
education in Wisconsin offers oppor- 
tunity for learning in all aspects of 
homemaking. This program is of- 
fered to youth and adults in the 
vocational homemaking departments 
in federally aided high schools and 
in the city schools of vocational and 
adult education. The high school 
program emphasizes the youth group, 
while the city vocational school pro- 
gram stresses the adult learning. 


In the 58 city vocational schools a 
plan of coordination has been devel- 


. 
* 
* 


A Mosinee High School homemaking 


student learns first-hand about child 
growth and development—a vital learn- 


oped which carries the program be- 
yond the classroom, into the homes 
and the community. These activities 
are directed by a coordinator or 
supervisor and consist of school and 
community contacts, home experi- 
ences, club activities, local teacher 
training, and advisory committees. 
One activity, unique to Wisconsin, 
has been the rapid growth of the 28 
homemakers’ clubs with a state-wide 
membership of 2,962. The objectives 
of these clubs are: to improve home 
and family living; to give home- 
makers an opportunity for self- 
expression; to advance adult home- 
making activities in the school and 
community; to offer more opportu- 
nity for social relationships; and to 
keep the homemaker alert to chang- 
ing conditions while gaining addi- 
tional knowledge. Part time or call- 
staff teachers are used extensively in 
the adult program. 


Teachers in the 146 federally aided 
high schools are employed for a 
period of ten, eleven or twelve 
months annually to supervise home, 
school, and community experiences. 
These experiences also are an inte- 
gral part of each unit of instruction 
throughout the school year. Future 
Homemakers of America chapters are 
established in 216 federally aided 
and non-federally aided high schools 
with a total membership of 10,899. 


The latest enrollment figures show 
13,830 youth and 31,496 adults par- 
ticipated in organized classes. 


Much of the success in the devel- 
opment and continuation of the state 
homemaking program can be attrib- 
uted to careful planning, use of 
planning committees, an annual 
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ing area for future homemakers. Wiscon- 
sin’s homemaking program includes the 
unique feature of homemakers’ clubs. 
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(continued from page 6) 


emphasis upon continuing educa- 
tional opportunity for all. 


The legislation which established 
Wisconsin’s program of vocational 
education was enacted 45 years ago. 
During this period the program has 
grown and prospered to the end that 
increased vocational education op- 
portunities have constantly been 
made available to the people of our 
state. 


Through the services of the voca- 
tional schools, departments of voca- 
tional agriculture and homemaking 
in many of the high schools and vo- 
cational rehabilitation of the handi- 
capped, more than 150,000 persons 
each year are served through or- 
ganized instruction, 


Certain basic principles which 
were incorporated in the initial state 
legislation remain in the statutes and 
continue to contribute to the further 
development of vocational educa- 
tion opportunities for the youth and 
adults of our state. These basic prin- 
ciples which were deemed by the 
founder of the movement, Dr. 
Charles McCarthy, to be essential to 
the further development of the pro- 
gram are: (1) separate boards com- 
posed of an equal representation of 
employer and employee members 
and (2) fiscal independence through 
which local boards may determine, 
subject to a maximum limitation, the 
amount of funds necessary to pro- 
vide effective vocational education 
opportunities to youth and adults in 
their communities. 


The principle of “flexibility” in 
program and offerings dominates the 
policy of local boards and ad- 
ministrators. Program offerings are 
changed and adapted from time to 
time to meet the new and changing 
needs of the youth and adults who 
are being served. 


Wisconsin’s system of vocational 
education is a part of a total pro- 
gram in this nation which will con- 


tinue to add stréngth to our local, | 


state and national economy. The 
success which has been achieved in 
our state is due to the devoted 
efforts of teachers, administrators, 
board members and citizens, all 
working for the objective of provid- 
ing sound vocational education op- 
portunities for the youth and adults 
of our state. 











state-wide curriculum study, state 
program of work council, confer- 
ences, advisory groups, and close co- 
operation with teacher training in- 
stitutions in the state. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY 


While Wisconsin has been noted 
for its leadership in agriculture, the 
number of people employed in trade 
and industry far surpasses that in 
agriculture. Here, as in agriculture 
and business, there is a great diver- 
sity of activity requiring flexibility of 
educational programs. Development 
of such flexible programs has been 
dependent upon high quality in- 
struction. The. close working rela- 
tionship between the State Board 
and Stout State College has been an 
important factor in developing good 
instruction, 


Trade and industrial education is 
operated in schools of vocational and 
adult education both in the day and 
evening on a pre-employment, ap- 
prenticeship and extension level. 
These are organized to meet com- 
munity needs. 


On the pre-employment level are 
the regular trade and _ industrial 
courses, satisfying the needs of young 
men who wish to prepare for an 
occupation. While these courses 
have been and are very satisfactory, 
there is a growing demand for one 
and two-year post-high school tech- 
nical courses. The State Board, with 
cooperation of local schools and ad- 
visement of employer and employee 
groups, has been setting up stand- 
ards in facilities, personnel, curricu- 
lum, and instructional materials to 
be used as a basis for accreditation. 
The accrediting agency will be the 
State Board and thorough review of 
the school will be made before ap- 
proval is granted. Thus far, there 
has been one school approved and 
it has a highly successful program. 
Several other schools have for a num- 
ber of years been operating excellent 
courses of this nature and will seek 
approval this fall. 

The initiation of these programs 
is slowed down because of the need 
for area schools. While there is pro- 
vision for county boards to pay 
tuition for students under 21 years 
of age, this has proved to be inade- 
quate. Within the next year or two, 
there will probably be provision for 
area schools. 


The practical nurse training pro- 
gram is recognized as a very satis- 
factory method of meeting the ex- 
treme nursing shortage. Five schools 
now operate this program and a state 







committee on nursing has recom. 
mended that present facilities pe 
expanded and several additional pro- 


grams be added. 


The apprenticeship program jg 
probably one of the outstanding de. 
velopments in trade and industria] 
education in Wisconsin. The basic 
apprenticeship law was established 
by the same legislature that estab. 
lished vocational education in 19|]. 


To provide related instruction for 
all apprentices, each school has ac. 
cepted responsibility for all the ap- 
prentices within an assigned geo. 
graphical area and provides related 
instruction through full time teach. 
ers, Circuit teachers, part time teach. 
ers, supervised study, or correspond- 
ence. The apprentice is paid for 
required time in school at the same 
rate he receives on the job. 


To maintain this program a close 
cooperation exists between the State 
Industrial Commission and the State 
and Local Boards of Vocational and 
Adult Education. The local schools 
in cooperation with the Industrial 
Commission have set up committees 
known as Joint Apprenticeship and 
Training Committees. These com. 
mittees act in an advisory capacity 
to the Industrial Commission regard- 
ing “labor standards” that affect the 
apprenticeship program. They are 
advisory to the local school on school 
problems concerning pre-apprentice- 
ship, apprenticeship, and extension 
in specific trades. Similar committees 
are set up at the state level and are 
advisory to the Industrial Commis- 
sion and the State Board of Voca- 
tional and Adult Education on state- 
wide policies. 


The use of circuit teachers helps 
solve the problem of reaching scat- 
tered apprentices and providing ex- 
tension services in communities 
where it would be impractical to 
employ a full time teachers in each 
trade. These teachers are all com- 
petent tradesmen, employed by a 
committee composed of local direc- 
tors representing all local schools. 
This committee employs an occupa- 
tional extension coordinator to 
administer the program and te do 
general coordination throughout the 
state. 


On the extension level courses are 
run primarily on an evening school 
basis but there are some day time 
programs. Part time instructors from 
industry who conduct short intensive 
units for specific occupational groups 
have been used extensively with 
much success. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Guidance programs in Wisconsin 
schools of vocational and adult edu- 
cation are an integral part of the in- 
sructional services. While the pri- 
mary goal is to provide individuals 
with counseling, testing and place- 
ment services, guidance also plays an 
important role in curriculum de- 
velopment and the determination of 
course content. 


Guidance services are offered to 
out-of-school youth and adults. While 
the program for out-of-school youth 
deals with educational, social, emo- 
tional and vocational guidance, the 
services offered to adults are pri- 
marily of a vocational nature. 

Guidance services for adults take on 
several different aspects. In addition 
to offering individual adult coun- 
seling and placement services, schools 
frequently are asked by business and 
industry to help select competent 
personnel through testing services. 
Tests are administered by the coun- 
selors; reports are written and sent 
to the employer. He in turn uses 
the tests along with other pertinent 
data and makes his selection. Sim- 
ilarly, test services are used for up- 
grading those already employed. 


Local schools are frequently asked 
to help select apprentices. During 
the past five years the schools have 
cooperated in developing a battery 
of tests to aid in the selection of ap- 
prentices in 12 different trades. 
These tests are used extensively 
throughout the state with great 
success. 


Above, two phases of Wisconsin’s ap- 


prenticeship program. At left, ap- 
prentices in industrial pipe welding cut 
a piece of pipe to size as part of their 
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A unique development in several 
schools is the Woman’s Service Ex- 
change. This is principally a place- 
ment service for mature women, but 
may involve counseling, testing, and 
specialized training. Women who 
desire part time employment are not 
only placed on jobs but have the 
opportunity to talk with an under- 
standing woman counselor. 


Working with adults, and espe- 
cially the older adults, demands close 
cooperation with other agencies in 
the community. Welfare agencies, 
state employment offices, industrial 
groups, social service agencies, other 
educational institutions and_ the 
local schools cooperate in providing 
comprehensive services to the entire 
community. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


When vocational rehabilitation 
was initiated in 1921 by the federal 
rehabilitation law, administrative re- 
sponsibility was given to the State 
Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education. 


The early relationship with local 
vocational schools was through staff 
members assigned case work respon- 
sibility part time. This arrangement 
was quite satisfactory while the case 
load was small, but by 1929 the size 
of case loads was great enough to 
warrant the employment of full time 
case workers. Close cooperation with 
the schools has continued because of 
the flexibility of the program which 
permits specialized training for cer- 
tain handicapped workers. 


program. At right, a watchmaking 
apprentice prepares for his state license 
examination. Wisconsin makes extensive 
use of Joint Apprenticeship and Train- 


Today the rehabilitation program 
is administered through state, dis- 
trict, and local offices. Each district 
under state supervision is responsible 
for all activities within its boun- 
daries and quotas are set up for staff 
performance so that services are 
brought quickly and adequately to 
as many disabled as can be served. 

While the functions of vocational 
education and vocational rehabilita- 
tion are the same—to prepare Citi- 
zens for employment—vocational re- 
habilitation achieves its goal by spe- 
cialized services. First, it ameliorates 
a disability by medical service. It 
then proceeds to determine what 
ability a client has or can develop 
through training for some job that 
will match his ability. 

The progress of a client through a 
rehabilitation program is guided by 
a local case worker along with spe- 
cialists who use a number of special 
services in helping the individual 
reach the goal of a satisfactory occu- 
pation. In its constant effort to pro- 
vide services to as many people as 
possible, Wisconsin was the first state 
to develop homecraft training pro- 
grams for homebound and also to 
seek suitable vocational outlets for 
tubercular patients. 


In the past employers have been 
reluctant to employ rehabilitated 
workers. In recent years their reluc- 
tance has been disappearing as. the 
rehabilitated workers prove to be 
very satisfactory employees. In the 
past year service has been provided 
to 4,052 persons with 1,365 rehabil- 
itated. 


ing Committees, circuit teachers, and 
part-time instructors from industry 
meet the needs for T & I training 
in communities of every size. 
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Wocational 





Agricultural 
Education 











AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Division of National Distillers 
Products Corp. 
99 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


ANTIBIOTICS 

U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. 
Division of National Distillers 
Products Corp. 
99 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Vineland Poultry Laboratories 
Vineland, New Jersey 

Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Penna. 


BAG HOLDERS 
J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 
Westerville, O. 
BEEKEEPER’S EQUIPMENT 
Dadant & Sons, Inc. 
Hamilton, Ill. 
BROODERS (POULTRY & PIGS) 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
504 W. Euclid St. ‘ 
Springfield, O. 

CALENDARS—OFFICIAL FUND 

RAISING 

Custom Cal Company 
P. O. Box 248 Northside Stn. 
3201 Cains Hill Place, N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

CANNING EQUIPMENT 

Dixie Canner Co. 

P. O. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 
CANS 
Dixie Canner Co. 
. Box 1348 
Athens, Ga. 

DRILLS 

Boice-Crane Company 
930 W. Central Ave. 

Toledo 6, O. 
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ELECTROCUTING FLY SCREEN, 
FLY TRAPS & LANTERNS 
Detjen Corporation 

Electrocuting Fly Screen Division 

Post Office Building 

Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


FANNING MILLS 
J. W. Hance Mfg. Co. 
Westerville, O. 


FARM LEVELS AND TRANSITS 
David White Co. 
315 W. Conit St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
FARM MACHINERY 
International Harvester Co. 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Ill. 
FARM SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
FILMS 
The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, Ill. 








EDUCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL 
FILMS 
FREE 


Write for catalog 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


Peoria, Ilinois 











“OFFICIAL FFA CHAPTER 
FUND RAISING CALENDAR” 


Adopted by your National Board of Directors 


It's new—It’s beautiful—It’s a real 
money maker for Chapters. 


Write for full details 
Custom Cal Company 
P. O. Box 248, Northside Stn. 


3201 Cains Hill Place, N. W. 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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HARDBOARD 

Masonite Corporation 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


INSECTOCUTORS 

Detjen Corporation 
Electrocuting Fly S creen Division 
Post Office Building 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 
W. R. Ames Co. 
150 Hooper St. 
San Francisco 7, Calif. 


LANTERNS, INSECT 
ELECTROCUTING 
Detjen Corporation 
Electrocuting Fly Screen Division 
Post Office Building 
Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 


LEVELS—FARM TERRACING 
Keuffel & Esser Co. 

Hoboken, N. J. 
Warren-Knight Co. 

136 N. 12th St. 

Philadelphia 7, Penna. 


LIBRARY SHELVING 
W. R. Ames Co. 

150 Hooper St. 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 
Myerstown, Penna. 


POULTRY EQUIPMENT & 
SUPPLIES 
The Buckeye Incubator Company 
504 W. Euclid St. 
Springfield, O. 
ROOFING 
Johns-Manville 
22 E. 40th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 
SOIL TESTING EQUIPMENT 
The Edwards Laboratory 
P. O. Box 318 
202 Milan Avenue 
Norwalk, Ohio 
TRACTORS 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
International Harvester Co. 


180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Audio- 
Visual 
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AMPLIFYING SYSTEMS 

Thompson Products, Inc. 
23555 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland 17, O. 


40 PROJECTION MAGNIFIER 
American Optical Co. 

Instrument Division 

Box A 

Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


40 SCHOOL VISION SCREENING 
TEST 
American Optical Co. 

Instrument Division 

Box A 

Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, MOTION PICTURE 
16MM. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

343 State Street 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


CAMERAS, STILL 

David White Co. 
315 W. Court St. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


EXPOSURE METERS 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. J. 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia St. W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
United World Films, Inc. 


1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 








ELEMENTS 
of RADIO 


New Third Edition 
by CHARLES I. HELLMAN 


New edition features: 
— New, exceptionally clear chapter on 
transistors; 


— Full chapter on television, 
both VHF and UHF; 
— Added appendix on transistor characteristics; 
—Fully revised appendix on vacuum tube 
characteristics and specifications. 


PUBLISHED SEPTEMBER, 1956 








VAN NOSTRAND 
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The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, IIl. 


FILM STRIPS 
The James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation 
Cleveland 17, O. 
United World Films, Inc. 
1445 Park Ave. 
New York 29, N. Y. 


LENS ANAMORPHIC FOR 16MM. 
PROJECTORS AND CAMERAS 
Radiant Manufacturing Corp. 

2627 W. Roosevelt Rd. 

Chicago 8, Ill. 


PROJECTORS, FILMSTRIP 
Elmer A. Simpson 
818 Virginia St., W. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


PROJECTORS, MOT. PICT. 16MM. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

343 State Street 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS, OPAQUE 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
647 St. Paul St. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


PROJECTORS, SLIDE 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
647 St. Paul St. 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS EQUIPMENT 
Thompson Products, Inc. 

23555 Euclid Ave. 

Cleveland 17, O. 


RECORD PLAYERS 
Audio-Master Corp. 

17 E. 45th St., 

New York City 17, N. Y. 


REELS, CANS 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Department AVJ9 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


REWINDERS 

International Film Bureau, Inc. 
Department AVJ9 
57 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, IIl. 


SCREENS 

Radiant Mfg. Corp. 
2627 W. Roosevelt Rd. 
Chicago 8, Il. 


SHOP PROJECT PLANS, 
PATTERNS 
Craftplans 
1321 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


SIGN MAKING EQUIPMENT 
Embosograf Corp. of America 
38 W. 21st St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


SLIDEFILM DISTRIBUTORS 

PRODUCERS 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


SLIDE-FILMS ON WELDING 
AND CUTTING 
Linde Air Products Co. 
A Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
30 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 











SIMPLIFIED 
CARPENTRY 
ESTIMATING 


By J. DOUGLAS WILSON, formerly Curricu- 
lum Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Schools, and CLELL 
M. ROGERS, formerly Mathematics Instructor, 
Washington High School, City Schools, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


This popular and practical text tells stu- 
dents all they need to know about carpen- 
try estimating. How to “take-off” from a 
set of blueprints and specifications a bill of 
materials for the construction of a frame 
house is clearly explained. Rules and short- 
cut methods for making accurate lists of 
building materials required for a house are 
described and completely illustrated. Simple 
arithmetical methods of accurately estimat- 
ing all costs are given step-by-step. Methods 
of cross-checking to eliminate mistakes are 
emphasized. While designed primarily as a 
textbook, it is also widely used by contrac- 
tors and lumber dealers, a fact which attests 
to its practicality. Many useful tables and 
illustrations are included. 


CONTENTS: Estimating Fund tals. Foun- 
dation Material. Framing. Exterior Finish. 
Hardware. Building Information. Estimating 
Short Cuts. Labor Hours per Unit of Work. 
Carpentry Mensuration. Mathematical Ref- 
erence Tables. Stair Estimating. How to Plan 
a House. 


304 pages. 123 illus. 60 tables 
5x73/,. Cloth. $3.75 











Discounts to Schools and Colleges: 
1 to 9 copies ————- 
10 to 24 copies 20% 
25 to 99 copies 25% 
100 or more copies - 30% 











Free desk copy when 10 or more copies 
are ordered. 


Simmons-Boardman Books, Dept. AVJ-956 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me a copy of “Simplified Car- 
pentry Estimating” for 15 days free exam- 
ination. If this book is adopted | will write 
you requesting cancellation of charge. 
Otherwise | will remit $3.75 plus postage, 
or return book and owe nothing. 
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Publishers 











ADULT EDUCATION 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Funk & Wagnalls 
153 E. 24th St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


The King Company 
4609 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
Doane Agricultural Service, Inc. 
5144 Delmar Blvd. 
St. Louis 8, Mo. 


The Interstate Printers and Publishers 
Danville, Ill. 


The James F. Lincoln Are Welding 
Foundation 
Cleveland 17, O. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Popular Mechanics Press 
200 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Turner E. Smith & Co. 
441 W. Peachtree St., 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING 
American Technical Society 
848 E. 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Portland Book Store 
421 S. W. 3rd Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Simmons-Boardman Books 
30 Church St. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, IIl. 


Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
300 Howard St. 
Framingham, Mass. 


N. E. 
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Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, III. 


Silver Burdette Co. 
Morristown, N. J. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


AUDIO-VISUAL EDUCATION 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Educators Progress Service 
Randolph, Wis. 


Rinehart & Co., Inc. 
232 Madison Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Rd 
Cincinnati 27, O. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
5101 Madison Rd 
Cincinnati 27, O. 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


The Interstate Printers and Publishers 
Danville, Ill. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl. 


Turner E. Smith & Co. 
441 W. Peachtree St., N. E. 
Atlanta 3, Ga. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
American Technical Society . 
848 E. 58th St. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


D. C. Heath and Co. 
285 Columbus Ave. 
Boston 16, Mass. 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 
Box 227 


Manchester, Conn. 


Goodheart-Willcox Co., Inc. 
1321 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
School Department 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York 36, N. Y. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, III. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 

Silver Burdette Co. 
Morristown, N. J 

Simmons-Boardman Beoks 
30 Church St. 

New York 7, N. Y. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 














Start the School Year 
with NEW and REVISED 


A. T. S. TEXTBOOKS 


Check this list of modern textbooks, 
All these books, whether new or revised, 
feature easy-to-understand language, ultra. 
clear illustrations, step-by-step explana. 
— as well as other valuable teaching 
aids 


1. RADIO-TELEVISION & BASIC 
ELECTRONICS: . Oldfield....$4.95 


2. BUILDING TRADES BLUEPRINT 
READING, PART I—3d ed.: Dal- 


zell-Battenberg-Paul ............ $2.75 
3. METALLURGY—4th ed.: John. 
INE eect erick etna 5.50 
4. CABINETMAKING AND MILL. 


WORK—2d ed.: Dahl-Wilson, 
$6.50 
5. AUTOMOTIVE BRAKES & POW. 
ER TRANSMISSION SYSTEMS: 
Frazee-Billiet-Eshelman 


6. MACHINE TRADES BLUEPRINT 
READING—3d ed.: Ihne-Streeter, 
$2.95 


Please send me on approval copies of the 
books indicated by the numbers circled below 
| 2 3 4 5 6 








Name 
Position 
Issacs hasshasabuccdaeesiicsisshacersisscaschseiibiaossiitsd 
— aiiiiatdinbahecueailicaaaias - ; 
. Siete... are 
‘AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W258 


848 East Fifty Eighth St., Chicago 37 











APPRENTICE AND OTHER 
TECHNICAL BOOKS 


PORTLAND BOOK STORE 
412 S.W. 3rd Ave. Portland 4, Ore. 


“Fast Service Anywhere in 
the Northwest’ 

















ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICAL DRAWING 
by Fisher and Crowley 
Ten drawing projects of common electrical 
machines and controls, with answers 
Price $2.75 less 20%—6 or more copies 30% 
Electro Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 227 Manchester, Conn. 
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FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, vitalize, and 
— textbook teaching are listed in the New, 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films 
AVAILABLE FOR $6 ON 30-DAY APPROVAL 


Educators Progress Service 
DEPT. AVJ, RANDOLPH, WISCONSIN 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 

271 9th St. 

Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION 

Barnes & Noble, Inc. 
105 Fifth Ave. 
New York 3, N. Y. 

Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc. 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Il. 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, IIl 

John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 


Charles A. Bennett Co., Inc 
237 N. Monroe St. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Electro Technical Publishing Co. 


Box 227 
Manchester, Conn. 


Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 17, O. 


McKnight & McKnight Publishing Co. 
Bloomington, III. 

Portland Book Store 
421 S. W. 3rd Ave. 
Portland, Ore. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal St. 


National Forum 
407 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 5, IIl. 


Popular Mechanics Press 
200 E. Ontario St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


John F. Rider Publisher, Inc. 
480 Canal St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 
120 Alexander St. 
Princeton, N. J. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

The King Company 
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Business 
Education 











ADDING MACHINES 


Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, Calif. 


BINDING EQUIPMENT, PLASTIC 


General Binding Corporation 
812 W. Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 14, IIl. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 

Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Mich. 

CABINETS 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

CALCULATING MACHINES 

Burroughs Corporation 
Detroit 32, Mich. 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 
San Leandro, Calif. 

CHAIRS 

The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

DESKS 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


DICTATING & TRANSCRIBING 
MACHINES 
Dictaphone Corp. 

420 Lexington Ave. 

New York 17, N. Y. 


DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 
A. B. Dick Co. 
5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 
Ditto, Incorporated 
6800 McCormick Rd. 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


DUPLICATORS, FLUID PROCESS 


Standard Duplicating Machines Corp. 
1935 Parkway 
Everett 49, Mass. 


FILING SYSTEMS 


The Globe-Wernicke Company 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


FILMS 


The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, IIl. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 

The Globe-Wernicke Company 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

Royal Typewriter Co. 
Westchester Ave. 
Port Chester, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Dictaphone Corp. 
420 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand, Inc. 
315 Fourth Ave. 
New York 10, N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter Co. 
2 Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Corporation 
One Park Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 





Distributive 
Education 

















Announcing: 
The EDUCATION PLUS series 
16mm. sound—14'%2 minutes 
Two now available: 
1. THE FIELD TRIP 
2. COOPERATIVE 
OFFICE OCCUPATIONS 
(Purchase only) 
Black and white—$45.00 
Color—$100.00 
Detailed Descriptions 
furnished upon request 


THE VENARD ORGANIZATION 


Peoria, Illinois 





DISPLAY EQUIPMENT 

Strickler Manufacturing Co. 
815 N. Larrabee St. 
Chicago 10, Ill. 

The Waddell Company, Inc. 
Greenfield, O. 

Rit Specialties 
1306 High St. 
South Bend 31, Ind. 


FILMS 


The Venard Organization 
Peoria 2, Ill. 


FOLDING MACHINES 
A. B. Dick Co. 
5700 W. Touhy Ave. 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


LIGHTING 

Swivelier Co., Inc. 
43—34th St. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


TEACHING AIDS, HOTEL TRAINING 


Lewis Hotel Training School 
Washington 7, D. C. 


TEACHING AIDS SALES TRAINING 
Bristol-Myers Co. 

630 Fifth Ave. 

New York 20, N. Y. 


Merchandiser Film Productions 
192 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


National Retail Furniture Association 
666 Lake Shore Dr. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 





Three Valuable and 
Interesting Crafts; 


BOOKBINDING 


RUBBER STAMP MAKING 
SILK SCREEN PRINTING 
Full stock of equipment and supplies to mee} 


the demands of all public or private educo. 
tional institutions. 





— 





Write for free catalogs and instructive mo. 
terials. 

G. A. PRATT CO. 
1108 W. Chicago Ave. E. Chicago, Ind, 




















Our Sincere ConcrRATULATIONS 
TO THE 
WISsCONSIN SCHOOLS OF 
VOCATIONAL AND Aputt Epucation 
AND ESPECIALLY THE 
Merritt VocaTIonaL SCHOOL 
ON THEIR EXCELLENT PROGRAM OF 
TRAINING THAT HAS SERVED 


WISCONSIN INDUSTRY SO WELL. 


MERRILL MFG. CORP. 
Merrill, Wis. 








TWO 


winners 
in homemaking 


Hatcher and Andrews’ 


ADVENTURING 


IN HOME LIVING 
BOOK | 


Starr's 
MANAGEMENT 
FOR BETTER LIVING 


D.C. HEATH 


and Company 


Sales Offices: Englewood, N. J., 
Chicago 16, San Francisco 5, 
Atlanta 3, Dallas |}. 
Home Office: Boston 16. 
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Home 
Economics 
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CABINETS 

Bartley Sales Co. 
134 S. 10th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Bavinco Mfg. Corp. 
400 Scajaquada Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


CALENDARS 

Masonite Corporation 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, Ill. 


CLEANING & POLISHING 
EQUIPMENT 
Johnson’s Wax 

Racine, Wisc. 


CLOTHING, BRIDAL SUPPLIES 
Louie Miller 

65 E. Randolph St. 

Chicago, Ill. 


CLOTHING LABORATORY EQUIP. 
White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, O. 


CLOTHING LABORATORY 

SUPPLIES 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, 


DEPARTMENT PLANS 
AND SPECIFICATIONS 
Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th & Bellevue Sts. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 
Bavinco Mfg. Corp. 
400 Scajaquada Street 
Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


FOOD PREPARATION & SERVICE 

American Can Company 
230 Park Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 

Ball Brothers Company 
Muncie, Ind. 

General Mills, Inc. 
400 Second Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Kraft Foods Company 
500 Peshtigo Court 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 

Dennison Manufacturing Co. 
300 Howard St. 
Framingham, Mass. 

The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wis. 





It's Profitable to MAKE and SELL HATS 
Our wholesale price 2 R e catalog 
including. EVERYTHIN SED IN 
RY — Blocks. Bindings, 
Feathers, Flowers, Wire and Buckram 
Frames, etc. Send 25¢ for catalo 
illustrating thousands of items an 
you're in business. 25c refunded on 
first order of $2.00. 
LOUIE MILLER SUPPLIES 
Millinery, Suit, Dress & Coat Supplies 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. ATG 
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Chicage 1, Ul. 


MILLINERY 


Louie Miller 
65 E. Randolph St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEWING MACHINES 
Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
149 roadway 
New York, N. Y. 

White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 1, O. 


SEWING MACHINE NEEDLES 


White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, 


TEACHING AIDS CLOTHING 
LABORATORY 


White Sewing Machine Corp. 
Cleveland 11, O. 


TEACHING AIDS, 

HOME MANAGEMENT 

Household Finance Corp. 
919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, IIl. 

Institute of Life Insurance 
488 Madison Ave. 
New York 22, N. Y. 





School 
Shop 











ABRASIVE STONES & WHEELS 
Boice-Crane Company 

930 W. Central Ave. 

Toledo 6, O. 
Norton Company 

Worcester 6, Mass. 


ADHESIVES 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


ADJUSTABLE CURVE RULERS 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


AMMETERS; AMPLIFIERS; 
ANN {UNCIATORS, ELECTRIC; 
VOLTMETERS; & WATTMETERS 
Reynolds Metals Co. 
2500 S. Third St. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Weston Electrical Instrument Corp. 
614 Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 5, N. Y. 


APRONS 
Can Pro Corp. 


19 E. MeWilliams St. 
Fond du Lac, Wisc. 
ART MATERIALS 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 
AUTOMATIC BRAKE SERVICE 
EQUIPMENT 
Barrett Equipment Co. 
21st and Cass Aves. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


AUTOMOTIVE SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Ammeco Tools, Inc. 

2100 Commonwealth Ave. 

North Chicago, Ill, 


Bear Manufacturing Co. 
2016 Fifth Ave. 
Rock Island, Ill. 
The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson 4, Md. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Snap-On Tools Corporation 
Kenosha, Wisc. 


AWLS, SCRATCH, TINNERS 
Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 

Greenfield, Mass. 


BAND SAWS 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 

The DoAll Company 
254 N. Laurel Ave. 
Des Plaines, IIl. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


BAND SAW, WHEELS, 

AND GUIDES 

Carter Products Co., Inc. 
450 Wm. Alden Smith Building 
30 Ionia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


BENCHES, SHOP 
Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 7ist St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


BEVELS 

Millers Fails Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


BITS, AUGER 

Greenlee Tool Co. 
2136 Twelfth St. 
Rockford, Ill. 


BITS, TOOL 

Firth Sterling, Inc. 
3113 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


BLOWTORCHES 


Prepo Corporation 
Edgerton, Wisc. 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 

U. S. Blue Print Paper Co. 
111 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


BLUEPRINTING MACHINES, ELEC. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


BOOKBINDING EQUIP. & SUPPLIES 
G. A. Pratt Co. 

1108 W. Chicago Ave. 

East Chicago, Ind. 


BORERS, WOOD 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich, 
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U. S.-BURKE Milling Machines offer ease of 
instruction on all standard milling operations, 
help teach fundamental principles through 
duplication of actual shop operations in minia- 
ture. 


e Perform All Standard Milling Operations 


e Simple Operation Increases Value as Instructive 
Aids, Permits Practical Shop Teaching 


e Within Cost Range of School Shops 
e Accuracy Certified, Rigidly Built 


U.S. VERTICAL MILLING MACHINES 


Fine grain alloy steel spindle 
* Spindle bearings pre-lubri- 
cated, sealed * 6 spindle 
speeds: 250 to 2850 RPM « 
7” head travel * 1 HP drive « 


Many optional features 





2 hand, 2 power feed 
#9 B&S 
Taper * Heat treated, 
ground spindle mounts 



















models. 










in Timken bearings * 
Ye HP standard or 
gearhead, or % HP @m gi 
Lima motor * 3 spin- ’ 
ing on motor selected 
dle speeds with stand- 
ard, 12 with Lima 
motor * Range 66 to 
2875 RPM _ depend- 


US.Bu 















Write for 
Full Information and Quotation 


MACHINE TOOL Div. 


CINCINNATI 27, OHIO 








vocational programs. 
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Your 


Public 





Relations 


A Guide for Vocational Educators 


AVA prepared this book especially for you. Its 10 
chapters relate all the principles of good public 
relations specically to the needs and problems of 


$1.00 (10% discount on orders for 10 or more) 
Order your copies from 
American Vocational Association 
1010 Vermont Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


& & & 4 4 4 4 4 4 4» 4y 4» fe fe fe fy ty hr he tr he 


There are 88 pages full of 
practical information ready to go to work for you, 
with more than 90 examples of practices successfully 
in use by educators in the eld. 
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Your vocational training is regarded as a valuable 
asset by Harnischfeger Corporation. It can qualify you 
for participation in a three- to four-year Apprentice- 
ship Program at P&H, as well as final recognition as 
a journeyman and recognized craftsman. For a per- 
manent and secure position, contact the Personnel 
Department, Harnischfeger Corporation, 4400 W. 
National, Milwaukee 46, Wisconsin. 
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NEW ENLARGED 
1956 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA’S FINEST SELECTIONS 
OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. 


Send for FREE copy today! Contains hundreds of items—fully 
illustrated. Gives school discounts on all the plastics, tools, sup- 
plies and equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 
* Plastic Shapes and Accessories * Findings 
*Sheets *Tubing *Rods * Manuals 
* Salvage Material « Drills * Tools 
* Ready-to-Carve Gift Items 


FREE! Internal Carving Instruc- H 
tion Sheets to give to students. D. W. Cope Plastics 
11640-X Bellefontaine Rd., 








school letterhead. 

















Advise number you need on 
St. Lovis 15, Mo. 








PLASTICS CATALOG 
Now Ready for Teachers of Industrial Arts 
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BRACES, BIT 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


BRAKE BONDING EQUIPMENT 


Barrett Equipment Co. 
2ist and Cass Aves. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


BRAKE DRUM LATHES 


Barrett Equipment Co. 
9ist and Cass Aves. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


BRAKE SHOE GRINDERS 


Barrett Equipment Co. 
2ist and Cass Aves. 
St. Louis 6, Mo. 


CABINETS (KEY) 


Bartley Sales Co. 
134 S. 10th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CABINETS (STORAGE) 


Bartley Sales Co. 
134 S. 10th St. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CALIPERS 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


CEMENT 
Johns-Manville 

22 E. 40th St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Plastics Products Co. of Utah 
937 East 9th South 
P. O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CERAMIC KILNS 
AND SUPPLIES 


American Art Clay Co. 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 


The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wis. 


Roberts & Meck, Inc. 
18th & Bellevue Sts. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Rd. 
Highland Park, IIl. 


CHISELS, METALWORKING 


The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


CHISELS, WOODWORKING 


The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnatai 12, O. 


Greenlee Tool Co. 
2136 Twelfth St. 
Rockford, Ill. 


CLAMPS 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
425 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 22, IIl. 


The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


Wetzler Clamp Co. 
43-15 11th St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


CRAFTS SUPPLIES 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 


D. W. Cope Plastics 
11640 Bellefontaine Rd. 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Craftsman Supply House 
35 Browns Ave. 
Scottsville, N. Y. 


The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wisc. 


R. Murphy Co. 
13 Groton Rd. 
Ayer, Mass. 


Russo Handicraft Supplies 
245 S. Spring St. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 


CRUCIBLES, METAL MELTING 


McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 
708 Griggs St. 
Danville, Ill. 


CUTTING TOOLS 


Firth Sterling, Inc. 
3113 Forbes St. 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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Congratulations 
to Wisconsin's program 
of vocational and 
adult education 
on the occasion of its 


Journal SALUTE 


FALK 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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DIVIDERS 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Frederick Post Co. 
3650 N. Avondale Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


DOWEL DRILL GUIDE 


“Dowl-it” Co. 
515 N. Hanover St. 
Hastings, Mich. 


DRAFTING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 


Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 
120 Broad St. 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Mayline Co., Inc. 
619 N. Commerce St. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Stacor Equipment Co. 
768 E. New York Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


U. S. Blue Print Paper Co. 
111 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


V. & E. Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 950-M 
Pasadena, Calif. 


F. Weber Co. 
1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


DRAWING BOARDS 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J 


Mayline Co., Inc. 
619 N. Commerce St. 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES (MECH.) 


Gramercy Guild Group, Inc. 
120 Broad St. 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


Frederick Post Co. 
3650 N. Avondale Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 


Stacor Equipment Co. 
768 E. New York Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


V. & E. Manufacturing Co. 
P. O. Box 950-M 
Pasadena, Calif. 


F. Weber Co. 
1220 Buttonwood St. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 


DRILL PRESSES 


Clausing Div. 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
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South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


DRILLS, HAND 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


DRILLS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Welis St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT AND 
SUPPLIES 


General Electric Co. 
Apparatus Sales Division 
1 River Rd. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Gyro Lamp & Shade Corp. 
5402A N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, IIl. 


Ohmite Manufacturing Co. 
3601 Howard St. 
Skokie, IIl. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


The Superior Electric Co. 
83 Laurel St. 
Bristol, Conn. 


Swivelier Co., Inc. 
43 34th St. 
Brooklyn 32, N. Y. 


The Wiremold Co. 
Hartford 10, Conn. 





Only R-O-W 
Removable 
Teh eh AS 


Finger pressure raises 
or lowers sash! Self- 
contained. LIF-T-LOX 
balance locks, automati- 
cally, when you lift out 
the sash. Call us today! 


WINDOW BALANCE 











ELECTRIC MOTORS 
General Electric Co. 
Apparatus Sales Division 
1 River Rd. 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
The Lima Electric Motor Co. 
Findlay Rd. 
Lima, O. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


ELECTRIC TOOLS, PORTABLE 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 

1714 N. Salina St. 

Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


ELECTRICITY TRAINERS 

Dumville Instrument Co. 
2416 39th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


ELECTRONICS TRAINERS 

Dumville Instrument Co. 
2416 39th St., N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


EMBOSSING EQUIPMENT 
Embosograf Corp. of America 
38 W. 21st St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


ENAMELS 
American Art Clay Co. 
Indianapolis 24, Ind. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wisc. 


Thomas C. Thompson Co. 
1539 Deerfield Rd. 
Highland Park, IIl. 


ENGRAVERS’ TOOLS & SUPPLIES 
C. & E. Marshall Co. 

1445 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Chicago, IIl. 


New Hermes Engraving Machine Corp. 
13-19 University Pl. 
New York 3, N. Y. 


FASTENERS, WOOD JOINT 
E. B. Packard Co., Ine. 

139 Cedar St. 

New York 6, N. Y. 


FILES AND RASPS 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


FILING MACHINES 
Foley Manufacturing Co. 
3300 N. E. Fifth St. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 


FILMS ON LOAN 

Brett-Guard Co. 
105 S. Dean St. 
Englewood, N. J. 


FLEXIBLE SHAFT MACHINES 
Foredom Electric Co. 

27 Park PI. 

New York 7, N. Y. 


FLOOR SANDERS 
The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co. 
518 S. St. Clair St. 
Toledo 3, O. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 
30 E. Clay Ave. 
Muskegon, Mich. 
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FLOOR MAINTENANCE MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 

30 E. Clay Ave. 

Muskegon, Mich. 


FLUXES (SOLDERING) 

The Ruby Chemical Company 
68-70 McDowell St. 
Columbus 16, O. 


FORGES (ANNEALING AND 
MOLTING) 
American Gas Furnace Co. 

140 Spring St. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 


FORGES (GAS) 
American Gas Furnace Co. 
140 Spring St. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 
708 Griggs St. 
Danville, Ill. 


FOUNDRY EQUIPMENT 

AND SUPPLIES 

McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 
708 Griggs St. 
Danville, Ill. 


FURNACES, GAS 

McEnglevan Heat Treating & Mfg. Co. 
708 Griggs St. 
Danville, Ill. 


GAS WELDING EQUIPMENT 

AND SUPPLIES 

Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 
26383—4th St., S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


GAUGES (BIT, BUTT) 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


GAUGES (CALIPER) 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


GRINDERS, TOOL & CUTTER 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


GRINDERS, PRODUCTION, 
SURFACE, TOOL 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 
The DoAll Company 
254 N. Laurel Avenue 
Des Plaines, IIl. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Norton Co. 
Worcester 6, Mass. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


GUIDE LINE LIGHT 


Carter Products Co., Inc. 
450 Wm. Alden Smith Bldg. 
30 Ionia Ave., S. W. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
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HACKSAWS, HAND & POWER 
Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 

Greenfield, Mass. 


HACKSAW BLADES 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


HAND SCREWS 


Adjustable Clamp Co. 
425 N. Ashland Ave. 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


HAND TOOLS 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 7i1st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 


HANDTOOLS, MACHINE SHOP 


The Billings and Spencer Co. 
1 Laurel St. 

Hartford 1, Conn. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
235 Promenade St. 
Providence, R. I. 

The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

Fayette R. Plumb 
4837 James St. 
Philadelphia 37, Pa. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
1-165 Crescent St. 
Athol, Mass. 

The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

The Will-Burt Co. 

Orrville, O. 


HANDTOOLS, WOODWORKING 


The Cincinnati Tool Co. 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 

Dowl-it Co. 

515 N. Hanover St. 
Hastings, Mich. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Fayette R. Plumb, Inc. 
4837 James St. 
Phila. 37, Pa. 

The Will-Burt Co. 
Orrville, O. 


HARDBOARD 


Masonite Corporation 
111 W. Washington St. 
Chicago 2, IIl. 
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HOBBYCRAFT SETS 


MPOR ERMANY ghee 
“~ pene see & Parting Tools in nei 
= “spoon Bock Bend & Fish Toil. Over 30.00 
Took et Many Special & “werd te Get thems. 

ces. Liberal Discounts to Schools i 
pony 8 PAGE FOLDER FREE. Write 


remont Ave. 
FRANK MITTERMMEIER (Est. 20 ye0rs) 3577 isi 


To-Day. 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 7l1st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 


INKS 

Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


INTERNAL CARVING SUPPLIES 
D. W. Cope Plastics 

11640 Bellefontaine Rd. 

St. Louis 15, Mo. 


IRONS (SOLDERING, 
ELECTRIC) 
Forney Are Welders, Inc. 
Box 563 
Fort Collins, Colo. 


JEWELRY EQUIP. & SUPPLIES 


C. & E. Marshall Co. 
1445 W. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, IIl. 


JOINTERS 


Clausing Division 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


KEYSEATERS 


D. C. Morrison Co. 
P. O. Box 1017 
Cincinnati 1, O. 


KITS, PROJECT 


Giles & Kendall Co. 
P. O. Box 289 
Huntsville, Ala. 


LAMP PARTS 


Gyro-Lamp & Shade Corp. 
5402A N. Clark St. 
Chicago 40, Ill. 


LATHES, ENGINE 


Clausing Div. 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Logan Engineering Co. 
4901 W. Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago 30, Il. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


LATHES, METAL WORKING 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


LATHES, TOOLROOM 


South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


LATHES, SPINNING 


Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
4258 N. Knox Ave. 
Chicago 41, Ill. 





LATHES, WOODWORKING 
Clausing Div. 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


LEATHER, ART OF CARVING 
(FREE COLOR FILM) 
Tandy Leather Co. 

P.O. Box 781 

Dept. X 

Forth Worth, Texas 


LEATHERCRAFT 

J. J. Connolly 
181 William St. 

New York 7, N. Y. 

Craftsman Supply House 
35 Browns Ave. 
Scottsville, N. Y. 

Russo Handicraft Supplies 
245 S. Spring St. 

Los Angeles 12, Calif. 

Tandy Leather Co. 

P. O. Box 781 
Dept. X 
Fort Worth, Eex. 

LEVELS 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Warren-Knight Co. 

136 N. 12th St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

LOOMS 

The Handcrafters 
Waupun, Wisc. 

LUMBER 

Giles & Kendall Co. 

P. O. Box 289 
Huntsville, Ala. 

T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Ince. 
Paris, Ill. 

Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 
6311 St. John Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MACHINE SHOP 

EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 

Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave. 
Toledo 6, O. 

Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. 
235 Promenade St. 
Providence, R. I. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

MEASURING TOOLS 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

The Lufkin Rule Co. 
1730 Ness St. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

L. S. Starrett Co. 

1-165 Crescent St. 
Athol, Mass. 


METALCRAFT TOOLS 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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A COMPLETE COURSE 
in color decoration 


and leather finishing 


COLOR IN LEATHERCRAFT 
by Robert Muma 


Includes 12 progressive exercises, a 
finishing chart, and list of manu- 
facturers. $1.50. 


Designed to be used with 4 pattern 
books ($1.50 each) including 52 
projects and instructions for emboss- 
ing, making lapel pins, bookends, 
and billfolds. 


Craftsman Supply Co. 
Scottsville, New York 














METALWORKING MACHINERY 


Walker-Turner Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
900 North Ave. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


MICROMETERS 

The Lufkin Rule Co. 
1730 Ness St. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


MICROSCOPES, LABORATORY 


American Optical Co. 
Instrument Division 
Box A 
Buffalo 15, N. Y. 


MILLING MACHINERY 
Clausing Division 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Fenlind Engineering Co. 
5602 Pike Rd. 
Rockford, IIl. 


Sheldon Machine Co., Inc. 
4258 N. Knox Ave. 
Chicago 41, IIl. 


South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


MOTORS, ELECTRIC 


Clausing Division 
Atlas Press Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


The Lima Electric Motor Co. 


Findlay Rd. 
Lima, O. 


PAPER (ART) 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 

Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


PENS (INK SHADING 

AND LETTERING) 

Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


PLANER, SINGLE SURFACER 
Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


PLANES (HAND) 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


PLASTICS 


D. W. Cope Plastics 
11640 Bellefontaine Rd. 
St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Craftsman Supply House 
35 Browns Ave. 
Scottsville, N. Y. 
New Hermes Engraving Machine Corp. 
13-19 University Pl. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
Plastics Products Co. of Utah 
937 E. 9th South 
P. O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


PLASTIC FORMING EQUIPMENT, 
PRECISION 
O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co. 

675 Eighth Ave. 

Lake City, Minn. 


PLYWOOD AND VENEER 

T. A. Foley Lumber Co., Inc. 
Paris, Ill. 

Frank Paxton Lumber Co. 
6311 St. John Ave. 
Kansas City 23, Mo. 


POLISHERS FLOOR, 
PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co. 
518 S. St. Clair St. 
Toledo 3, O. 


PRINTING EQUIPMENT 
TYPE AND SUPPLIES 
American Type Founders Co., Inc. 
200 Elmora Ave. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


PUNCHES 

The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


RADIO EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
Ohmite Manufacturing Co. 

3601 Howard St. 

Skokie, III. 


ROUTERS, WOODWORKING 

Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
1714 N. Salina St. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 


RUBBER STAMP MAKING 
EQUIPMENT 
G. A. Pratt Co. 
1108 W. Chicago Ave. 
East Chicago, Ind. 
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CLAMPS 


Individually Power-Tested 
for Better Performance 


THe CIMCIMMATE 
yoOL COMPANY 


HAND SCREWS 


MITER CLAMP 


"Cc" CLAMPS 


QUICKCLAMPS 


BAR CLAMPS 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


ws a complete line of Clamps for all purposes, 
owe M s ben %"* to 12' and depths from '/2" to 
\6", Chisels, Punches, Masonry Drills for hand and 
power hammers, Carbide Rotary Drills, Gasket 
Cutters, File Cleaners, etc. 


Stocked by Your Local Distributor 
THE CINCINNATI TOOL CO. 
2003 Waverly Ave., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 








SANDERS 


Clausing Div. 
| Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
Porter-Cable Machine Co. 
1714 N. Salina St. 
Syracuse 8, N. Y. 
Syncro Corporation 
Oxford, Mich. 
Weller Electric Corporation 
601 Stone’s Crossing Rd. 
Easton, Pa. 


SANDERS, BELT & DISC 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


SAW SETS 


Brett-Guard Co. 

105 S. Dean St. 
Englewood, N. J. 

Foley Manufacturing Co. 
3300 N. E. Fifth St. 
Minneapolis 18, Minn. 

Millers Falls Co. 

57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 
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SAWS, CIRCULAR 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


SAWS, JIG 


Clausing Div. 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
1025 Clancy Ave., N. E. 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


Syncro Corporation 
Oxford, Mich. 


SAWS, METAL & WOODCUTTING 
Clausing Div. 

Atlas Press Co. 

1915 N. Pitcher St. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


The L. S. Starrett Co. 
121 Crescent St. 
Athol, Mass. 


SAWS, RADIAL 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


SAWS, SABRE 


Weller Electric Corporation 
601 Stone’s Crossing Rd. 
Easton, Pa. 


SCHOOL SHOP MACHINERY 


Brodhead-Garrett Co. 
4560 E. 71st St. 
Cleveland 9, O. 


SCRAPERS 


Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


SHAPERS, METALWORKING 


Logan Engineering Co. 
4901 W. Lawrence Ave. 
Chicago 30, Ill. 

South Bend Lathe Works 
425 E. Madison St. 
South Bend 22, Ind. 


SHAPERS, WOODWORKING 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


SHOP PROJECT PLANS, 
PATTERNS 


Craftplans 
1321 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


SLIDE RULES 


Keuffel & Esser Co. 
Hoboken, N. J. 


SLOYD KNIVES 

H. Murphy Co. 
13 Groton Rd. 
Ayer, Mass. 


SOLDERS, ACID OR ROSIN CORE 
The Ruby Chemical Co. 

68-70 McDowell St. 

Columbus 16, O. 


SQUARES, PRECISION 
AND WOODWORKING 
Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 


TAPE, CELLOPHANE 
Permacel Tape Corporation 
U. S. Highway No. 1 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


TOOLS, PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


The Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 
Towson 4, Md. 


TORCHES 


Prepo Corporation 
Edgerton, Wis. 


TRANSFORMERS 

The Superior Electric Co. 
83 Laurel St. 
Bristol, Conn. 


VENEER PRESSES 


Wetzler Clamp Co. 
43—15 11th St. 
Long Island City 1, N. Y¥. 


VISES, MACHINE SHOP 

The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
9023 Bessemer Ave. 
Cleveland 4, O. 


The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, O. 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 





OLIVER Saw Benches 
made easy work 
of hard cuts 


The sturdy No. 270 rips, cross-cuts, dadoes, miters 
with ease. Table and gauges graduated to cut a 
perfect miter, cut to length, or rip to width with- 


out delay to check measurements. Rips to 16" 
wide to left of 
saw, 29" to 
right. Cross- 
cuts to 16" 
wide, 3" thick. 
Write for Bul- 
letin No. 270. 


Oliver makes 

a complete line 

woodworking 
ceo” machines for 

school shops. 
OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 
Since 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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APRONS ond COATS | 


Economicol. Protect students 
clothes. quelity mo- 
terial. 2 he 4 colors 
“SHOP ORGAN. 
with each 

' @uns shipment. 





Instructors coots. Exclusive 
design. 4 pockets. 

2 Green, Tan, 
Bive, Grey, White. 


qin 
4ICAN-DRO 
Qyocration 


23 E. MeWILLIAMS STREET 
FOND DU LAC, Wis. 


The ONE and ONLY 
SELF-CENTERING 


DOWEL DRILL GUIDE 


No guesswork with the 
Wellman ‘‘Dow/l-it’’. 
Perfect automatic 
centering 

alignment of dowel 
holes in 5 drill 
sizes. School shop 
tested and appro 
Heat treated drill J 
guides. 2” jaw expansion. 


Write for FREE Literature Dept. 88-95 


WELLMAN “Doat-92" 


515 N. Hanover St. — Hastings, Mich. 


HINTS TO TEACHING 
ELECTRICITY & ELECTRONICS 


New booklet of over fifty pages written by our director, 
S. H. Dumville, gleaned from his experience as teacher, 
museum lecturer, lecturer and demonstrator at hundreds 
of secondary and graduate schools in electronics and elec- 
tricity. BRIEF - SIMPLE ... COMPLETE. 
. . Step-by-step experiments, discussion or reasons for 
their use, valuable hints. 
Postpaid if check with order.................. only $1.00 
Dumville Instrument Co. 
2416 39th St. N.W., Dept. 122 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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“VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE 


NEW HOTEL AND INSTITUTIONAL FIELD” 
FOLDER— |The hotel and institutional field offers un- 
FREE [sual opportunities today to men and women, 


both young and mature. The Lewis School— 
FOR YOUR Joriginal and only school offering both resi- 
GUIDANCE jdent and home study hotel training courses 
FILE as prepared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Officers giving full details about this fasci- 

nating field. Write on your letterhead to: 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Div., Room BO-4904, Wash. 7, D. C. 


PLASTICS 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS SUPPLIES 
Fast Service—Wholesale Prices 
Our 20-page illustrated catalog upon request 
PLASTIC PRODUCTS CO., OF UTAH 
P.O. Box 1415 
937 East 9th South, Salt Lake City 10, Utah 























VISES, WOODWORKING 
Abernathy Vise and Tool Co. 
6017 Northwest Highway 

Chicago 31, IIl. 


The Columbian Vise & Mfg. Co. 
9023 Bessemer Ave. 
Cleveland 4, O. 

The Desmond-Stephan Mfg. Co. 
Urbana, O 

Millers Falls Co. 
57 Wells St. 
Greenfield, Mass. 

The Will-Burt Co. 
Orrville, O 
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WELDING EQUIPMENT, ELECTRIC 
Forney Arc Welders, Inc. 

Box 563 

Fort Collins, Colo. 


Harnischfeger Corporation 
Educational Department 
533 Lumber Exchange 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Lincoln Electric Co. 
22801 St. Clair Ave. 
Cleveland 17, O. 


Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
307 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


WELDING EQUIPMENT, 
OXYACETYLENE 
Linde Air Products Co. 
A Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Marquette Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
307 E. Hennepin Ave. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


Smith Welding Equipment Corp. 
2633—4th St., S. E. 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


WELDING AND CUTTING 
EQUIPMENT, ELECTRIC 


Linde Air Products Co. 
A Division of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corp. 
30 East 42nd St. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


WOODWORKING MACHINES 
AND EQUIPMENT 
Clausing Div. 
Atlas Press Co. 
1915 N. Pitcher St. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Delta Power Tool Division 
Rockwell Mfg. Co. 
400 N. Lexington Ave. 
Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


Walker-Turner Division 
Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
900 North Ave. 

Plainfield, N. J. 


Yates-American Machine Co. 
729 Fourth St. 
Beloit, Wis. 


WOODWORKING SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Boice-Crane Co. 

930 W. Central Ave. 

Toledo 6, O. 


WRENCHES (ADJUSTABLE, 
SOCKET, ETC.) 
The Billings and Spencer Co. 
1 Laurel St. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


The Cincinnati Tool Company 
1951 Waverly Ave. 
Cincinnati 12, O. 


Snap-On Tools Corporation 
Kenosha, Wis. 
J. H. Williams & Co. 


400 Vulcan St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


WRENCHES 

J. H. Williams & Co. 
400 Vulcan St. 
Buffalo 7, N. Y. 








for over fifty years! 
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CLAMPS have served with distinction in 
school and industrial shops. Specify and 
insist upon them—through your supplier— 
at "school" discounts! 


“PONY Clamp Fixtures, for %4"' pipe 





< JORGENSEN’ - 
Clamps—!"’ to 12 
capacities in a 
variety of styles 


"JORGENSEN" Hand- 
screws—school 
shop favorites. 


ieee St 


"JORGENSEN" Steel I-bar Clamps 


Big 32-page Catalog sent free upon request 
to school address. Shows over forty types — 
with considerable ‘text’ material included. 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP COMPANY 
"The Clamp Folks" 
425 No. Ashland Ave. 


Chicago 22, Ill. 














INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Adjustable Clamp Co. . 2% 
Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co. Inside back cover 
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1956 CONVENTION PLANS 





HE 50TH ANNUAL VOCATIONAL 
[ Mrense. scheduled for St. 

Louis, Mo., December 2-7, is ex- 
pected to attract a record attendance 
of AVA members and friends of voca- 
tional and practical arts education 
from every corner of the nation. 


Fifty Years of Progress, the con- 
vention theme, will be celebrated 
throughout the week in meetings and 
events that are already scheduled by 
divisions of the association. 


In special tribute to the program's 
one-half century of uninterrupted 
growth and as an attraction for the 
convention attendance, delegates will 
be the first to receive copies of the 
Golden Anniversary Issue of the 
AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL, 
Each registration envelope will in- 
dude one copy of this testimonial 
issue which will approximate 128 
pages and incorporate an overall 50 
year history of vocational and practi- 
cal arts education as well as 50 year 
histories of each phase of the pro- 
gram. 


Fortunately coinciding with the 
mid-century celebration will be 
major revisions in schedules for gen- 
eral sessions. This year, for the first 
time, some evenings will be free of 
convention events. 


The first general session will open 
Wednesday, December 5, at 10:30 
AM, and the second general session 
is planned for Thursday, December 
6, at 10:30 AM. 


The House of Delegates, tradi- 
tionally arranged for one session, will 
be divided in two parts. The first, to 
be held at the Sheraton Jefferson 
Hotel Wednesday, December 5, at 
8:00 PM, will consist of the presenta- 
tion of annual reports. The second, 
slated for the Kiel Auditorium Fri- 
day, December 7, at 9:00 AM, will be 
a business meeting. 


A final major revision in general 
plans is the elimination of the an- 
nual banquet that AVA has spon- 
sored for many years. Instead, dele- 
gates will gather Thursday, Decem- 
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ber 6, at 8:00 PM to enjoy the Ship’s 
program and a dance. 


The annual awards program will 
convene Friday, December 7, at 
11:00 AM. 


For the convenience of convention 
delegates, all meetings, both divi- 
sional and general, are scheduled for 
the Kiel Auditorium, where com- 
mercial and educational exhibits will 
be on display. The one exception is 
the first House of Delegates session. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 


Agricultural educators in attend- 
ance at the 1956 AVA Convention 
will find their program tailormade 
to their interests with Planning 
Ahead for Vocational Education in 
Agriculture as a theme. 


In order to properly set the stage 
for such discussion, the following 
men will lead the way: AVA Vice 
President for Agriculture R. E. Bass 
(who is Virginia’s State Supervisor 
of Agricultural Education); W. T. 
Spanton, Head, Agricultural Educa- 
tion Service, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; and Robert Howey of Syca- 
more, JIl., President, National Voca- 
tional Agricultural Teachers Ass'n. 





REGISTRATION 
REGULATIONS 


AVA members should read care- 
fully the unanimous ruling of the AVA 
Executive Committee on convention 
registration. 

“Effective with the November 1954 
Convention all persons showing cre- 
dentials of AVA membership shall 
pay a $2.00 registration fee. All 
other vocational and practical arts 
personnel without membership cre- 
dentials shall be required to pur- 
chase a direct membership of $6.00 
and in addition pay the regular reg- 
istration fee of $2.00. All other per- 
sons with the exception of exhibitors, 
specially invited guests, and program 
participants, shall be required to pay 
a registration fee of $2.00.” 











The second part of the first session 
will be devoted to a panel discussion 
on developing programs for voca- 
tional education in agriculture to 
meet changing needs. 


Dr. Harry Love, Head, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute and Elmer R. Kiehl, 
Associate Professor, Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, University of Missouri, will 
discuss current economic and market- 
ing problems. 


Dr. Henry S. Brunner, Head, De- 
partment of Agricultural Education, 
Pennsylvania State University, is de- 
veloping a program for the research 
phase of the program. 


Because AVA members have asked 
if breakfast events for teachers, teach- 
er trainers and supervisors could be 
given more time so that each group 
might develop a more definite pro- 
gram, these meetings have been 
scheduled for 7:30 AM Wednesday, 
December 5. The next event, a gen- 
eral session for the division, is sched- 
uled for 10:30 AM. 


The annual agricultural education 
tour is planned for Wednesday 
afternoon. Through the courtesy of 
the Sears-Roebuck Foundation and 
the Ralston Purina Company of St. 
Louis participants will tour Ral- 
ston’s research farm. 


The agriculture program will con- 
clude Thursday afternoon with a 
joint meeting for agriculture, guid- 
ance and trade and industrial dele- 
gates. This final session will feature 
a panel discussion on how to better 
meet the needs of rural youth. 


Arrangements have been made for 
out-of-town board members to visit 
the new O'Fallon Technical High 
School Thursday forenoon. This new 
technical high school is probably the 
most complete institution of its kind. 


Plans for additional convention 
programs and events will be covered 
in the October issue of the JOURNAL. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


“Fifty Years of Progress in Busi- 
ness Education” is the theme for the 
business education meetings to be 
held in conjunction with the AVA 
Convention in St. Louis. 


The first group meeting will fea- 
ture Dr. Paul S. Lomax who will 
emphasize the theme. His talk will 
give special emphasis to the follow- 
ing aspects of business education: 
teacher training, supervision of busi- 
ness education, cooperation with in- 
dustry, curriculum (including junior 
high school, senior high school, and 
junior college) cooperative educa- 
tion and safety education. 


A panel of leading business edu- 
cators and businessmen will project 
into the future the points made by 
Dr. Lomax. 


The second meeting is entitled 
Business Education in a Test Tube. 
To be explored are future develop- 
ments in subject matter areas, in- 
cluding: 


Typewriting—electrics, revised key- 
boards, possible future develop- 
ments; shorthand—the future of 
manual and machine methods as 
well as other possible changes; office 
machines and clerical practice—how 
to teach a class in business machines 
and clerical practice, with a look 
into the future; television in business 
education; basic and economic edu- 
cation—where taught, when, and by 
whom; buildings and equipment— 
what’s new; and bookkeeping—the 
future of bookkeeping in the high- 
‘school curriculum. 


Other features planned for busi- 
ness education delegates include a 
tour of the new $6,000,000 O'Fallon 
Technical High School or a large 
business office in St. Louis; the an- 
nual business education business ses- 
sion; a joint meeting with NASBE; 
a get acquainted, early bird break- 
fast planned for business teachers, 
only; and ample free time to visit the 
exhibits. 


The meetings are planned for 
classroom teachers as well as for 
supervisors of business education. 
The schedule has been set up so that 
divisional meetings will not conflict 
with other scheduled convention 
features. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


Distributive education convention 
delegates in St. Louis will have as an 
overall theme Developing Leadeyr- 
ship in Distributive Education on 
the Local, State and National Levels. 


- 
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1956 PROGRAM CHAIRMEN 


Agricultural Education 
Carl M. Humphrey, Director 
Agricultural Education 
State Department of Education 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Business Education 
Arnold Condon 
Professor of Business Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, ‘ll. 


Distributive Education 
John R. Waldeck, Supervisor 
Division of Distributive Education 
State Board for Vocational Educ. 
210 State Office Building 
Denver 2, Colo. 


Home Economics Education 
Miss Alta R. Motter 
Associate Professor in Home Eco- 
nomics Education 
University of Missouri 
107 Gwynn Hall 
Columbia, Mo. 


Vocational Guidance 
George E. Mowrer 
Expert in Guidance and Associate 
Professor of Education 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Industrial Arts Education 
Dr. H. H. London 
Professor of Industrial Education 
College of Education ; 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Trade and Industrial Education 
F, J. Konecny, Executive Assistant 
Texas Engineering Extension Serv. 
Texas A & M—Box 236 F.E. 
College Station, Tex. 











Proceedings will begin Monday 
morning with a meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors of Distributive Education. K. 
Otto Logan, Washington State 
Supervisor will be in charge. In the 
afternoon the report of the Distri- 
butive Education Policy and Plan- 
ning Committee will be presented by 
John R. Waldeck, Colorado, who 
serves as Chairman of this group. 

Tuesday morning Louise Bernard, 
Virginia State Supervisor, will chair 
a meeting on creative thinking. Roy 
Fairbrother, Wisconsin State Super- 
visor, will chair the afternoon meet- 
ing when a U. S. Department of Com- 
merce report and a panel on broad- 
ening the scope of distributive edu- 
cation will be the highlights. 

The annual early bird breakfast 
and general session, with Warren G. 


Meyer, University of Minnesota, jp 
charge, is slated for Wednesday 
morning. Roy Fairbrother will head 
a second meeting Wednesday after. 
noon. At this time a panel discussion 
with participants from all the voca. 
tional services is scheduled. 

DE delegates will visit the com. 
mercial exhibits and go into another 
general session Thursday morning. 
A coordinators, meeting with J. C. 
Ruppert, Arkansas State Supervisor 
as Chairman, will be the Thursday 
afternoon event. A banquet may be 
featured Thursday evening as the 
closing event. 


GUIDANCE 


Guidance personnel in attendance 
at the Golden Anniversary voca. 
tional meeting will go into session 
Tuesday morning at 9:00 AM. The 
opening general session will be de. 
voted to a review of the plan for the 
workshop and conference that will 
proceed in succeeding meetings. 
John Odgers will be Chairman. 
From 10:15 until 11:30 AM Frank 
Sievers and others will present a re- 
port from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion on program research activities, 
progress, and other developmenis. In 
the afternoon, from 1:00-4:30 work- 
group sessions will convene. Work- 
group A, on Physical Facilities foi 
Guidance, will have Don Twiford as 
Chairman. Workgroup B, with Ed 
Roeber as Chairman, will be on 
group procedures in guidance. 


A Tuesday evening meeting, from 
7:30-9:00 PM, will offer as a subject 
the status of and plans for evaluative 
criteria revision, with Clarence Fail- 
or in charge. 


Workgroup sessions are scheduled 
for Wednesday from 9:00 AM-10:20 
AM and from 1:00 PM-4:30 PM. Re- 
ports from the two groups will be 
presented in an evening meeting. 


Thursday afternoon, from 2:00 
PM-5:00 PM, guidance delegates will 
join with representatives of the 
several vocational services in a joint 
meeting. 


HOME ECONOMICS 


The Educator’s Challenge in the 
Next 50 Years is the theme that will 
keynote home economics education 
sessions in St. Louis. The program 
has been planned by a committee 
representing teacher educators, state 
supervisors, city supervisors, and 
high school teachers. 


Dr. Robert Gilchrist, President, 
American Association for Supervi- 
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jon and Curriculum Development 
and Superintendent of Schools, Uni- 
versity City, Mo., will offer the main 
address at the first session Tuesday 
evening, December 4. His topic will 
be The Educator’s Challenge. Mary 
Russell, Oklahoma College for 
Women, Chicksha, ODkla., will serve 
as discussion leader. 


The annual business meeting will 
be held early Wednesday morning. 
Dorothy Lawson, New York State 
Chief, Home Economics Education, 
and AVA Vice President for Home 
Economics, and Muriel McFarland, 
Professor, Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Purdue University, Latayette, 
ind., and Regional Representative, 
Central Region, Home Economics 
Division of the AVA, will be in 
charge. 


The Wednesday afternoon session 
will feature Dr. Fred Barnes of the 
University of Illinois in a program 
called The Challenge of Experimen- 
lation. Experimenting with _ pro- 
grams in home economics education 
-junior high school, mixed classes 
of boys and girls, and adult educa- 
tion, is the next topic for discussion. 
Dr. Selma Lippeat of the U. S. Office 
of Education will chair this event. A 
get acquainted tea will follow. 


Dr. Fred Barnes will appear again 
Thursday morning when he will con- 
tinue the previous afternoon’s meet- 
ing on taking home projects of ex- 
perimentation. 


Mary Wilson, Head, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Mississippi 
State College for Women, Columbus, 
Miss., and Chairman, Teacher Edu- 
cators in Home Economics, reports a 
program for Tuesday, December 4, 
that will develop A New Look at 
Education for Homemaking Teach- 
ers with Emphasis on Management. 
Dr. Paulina Nickell, Dean, Linden- 
wood College, St. Charles, Mo., will 
speak on Management as a Means of 
Helping Families Reach Their 
Goals. A symposium will follow on 
what is being done in teacher edu- 
cation to integrate principles of good 
management in work with student 
teachers—through home experiences, 
day school classes, adult classes, and 
the Future Homemakers of America. 
Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, will talk about 
the problems and challenges that are 
ahead for home economics teacher 
educators. 


The vocational homemaking teach- 
ers, under the chairmanship of Mrs. 
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Ferrell Mallory, Buffalo, Mo., will 
have as their guest speaker Dr. Bon- 
ard §S. Wilson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Illinois and Co- 
ordinator of Field Development, 
Adult Education Association of the 
USA, Washington, D. C. Ruth 
Shank, Consultant in Home _ Eco- 
nomics, Union Electric, St. Louis, 
Mo,. will give a lecture demonstra- 
tion on casual cooking for casual 
living. 

Mrs.. Eva Scully, Arizona State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and Chairman of the State 
Supervisors meeting announces Sup- 
ervision to Meet Changing Times as 
the theme. A panel on administra- 
tive problems in supervision today 
will be led by Miss Amidon. The 
role of the supervisor in present day 
curriculum development will follow 
with Rose Wanek, Nebraska State 
Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation and Vice Chairman of the 
supervisors presiding. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


A complete review of plans for in- 
dustrial arts divisional meetings at 
the 50th annual vocational meeting 
will appear in the October issue of 
the JOURNAL. 


TRADE & INDUSTRIAL 


In keeping with the unity of pur- 
pose that has characterized AVA ac- 
tivities for the past 50 years, joint 
meetings of affiliated associations will 
be featured on the program for 
AVA’s Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion Division at the 1956 convention. 

Problems and topics of special in- 
terest to shop and classroom teach- 
ers will have emphasis in an in- 
creased number and variety of 
evénts. 

This year’s discussions will focus 
attention on the current problem of 
preparing today’s skilled workers for 
tomorrow’s skills. 

Dr. Frank Woerdehoff, Assistant 
Professor, Industrial Education, Pur- 
due University, and Chairman of the 
general meeting, has arranged a 
representative panel to explore in- 
dustrial training problems created 
by the rapid technological changes 
occurring in American industry. This 
will be discussed from the point of 
view of a scientist, an educational 
director representing labor, and a 
special assistant to the U. S. Secre- 
tary of Labor. Vocational industrial 
educators at every level, from the 
U. S. Office of Education to the local 
director, will compose a panel of in- 
terrogators. 


St. Louis will be a get-together con- 
vention for the National Association 
of State Supervisors of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. A three-way joint 
meeting with the American Techni- 
cal Association and the National 
Council of Local Administrators will 
discuss the increasingly important 
subject of training for technical 
workers. William G. Loomis, Oregon 
State Supervisor, is the Program 
Chairman. 


A second meeting will consider the 
place of the area vocational school 
in the future of vocational educa- 
tion. Dr. T. E. Hampton, Louisiana 
State Supervisor, will serve as Chair- 
man. 


State supervisors will join the 
teacher educators and the local ad- 
ministrators for a third meeting to 
talk over the challenging and ever 
present topic of professional growth. 


Dr. Melvin Barlow, President of 
the National Association of Indus- 
trial Teacher Educators, has planned 
five meetings to consider committee 
and significant research reports; and 
to review special problems of teacher 
education in industrial arts and 
trade and industrial education. 


A new avenue for cooperation 
with industry will open with the first 
joint meeting of AVA members in- 
terested in supervisory training and 
the St. Louis Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society of Training Directors. .\ 
session scheduled for Tuesday even- 
ing will feature E. L. Burr, Manage: 
of Personnel Development. Mon. 
santo Chemical Company, who wi! 
discuss Trends in Industrial Tyra: 
ing. Co-chairmen for this event a1. 
Earl M. Bowler, Assistant Direct« ~. 
Industrial Education, The Unive 
ity of Texas, and Linn R. Coflm:: 
Western Cartridge Division, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
East Alton, Illinois, and President oi 
the St. Louis Chapter of ASTD. 


Evaluating Instructional Materials 
is the subject of a second meeting for 
those interested in supervisor train- 
ing. L. K. Jonas, Chief Instructor, 
Supervisor Training, Texas En- 
gineering Extension Service, will pre- 
sent a challenge and a way to ob- 
jectivity in checking instructional 
material for adequacy, conformity, 
congruity, continuity, essentiality, 
and other factors that might affect 
the efficiency of the teaching effort. 


The Women’s Section, with Mrs. 


Sallie Richardson as Program Chair- 
man, will direct attention to broad- 
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ening the scope of industrial vo- 
cational training opportunities for 
women in the field of medical serv- 
ices. Featured speakers will include 
Wellborn Moise, Personnel Man- 
ager, Ralston Purina Company, and 
Mrs. Gladys D. Meyer, Manager, 
Personnel Services Division, White 
Rodger’s Electric Company of St. 
Louis. A luncheon meeting will con- 
vene under the direction of Mrs. 
Frances Rutherford, Head of the 
Fashion Tailoring Department, 
O’Fallon Technical High School. 


Divisional meetings will be teacher 
centered. Oliver J. Ruel, Head, De- 
partment of Electricity, David Ran- 
ken, Jr., School of Mechanical 
Trades’ is planning a radio, elec- 
tronics, television program that will 
include teachers who are successfully 
meeting the problems of teaching in 
this field. 


A meeting on Part Time Coopera- 
tive Training will be a special fea- 
ture this year. T. Logan Keys, Head 
Coordinator, Nashville, Tennessee, 
will present a discussion of the prob- 
lems in providing related instruction 
and adequate coordination for stu- 
dents employed on other than the 
half-day school and work plan. An- 
other persistent problem to be con- 
sidered will be how to make related 
instruction more functional. Recent 
inspection of the training station of 
part time students to verify com- 
pliance with the minimum wage laws 
has suggested a third topic for dis- 
cussion—A Working Relationship 
Between the School and the Wage 
and Hour Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor. 


The divisional meeting on Ap- 
prenticeship Training, with R. C. 
Riley, Coordinator for Industrial 
Education, South Bend, Indiana, as 
Chairman, will consider ways for 
strengthening a local program 
through an active joint apprentice- 
ship committee. An industrialist will 
raise questions with educators on 
some aspects of industrial teacher 
training; a state director will give an 
evaluation of a unique training pro- 
gram, and a report will be made on 
a national survey of related training 
materials that are available. 


Other divisional meetings include 
programs for those interested in the 
building trades, metal trades, 
graphic arts, automotive trades. 


A special meeting for teachers of 
the academic subjects included in 
vocational school offerings is also 
scheduled in the T &I program. 


SPECIAL MEETINGS 


The American Technical Educa- 
tion Association’s first session in St. 
Louis is scheduled for Monday, De- 
cember 3, at 8:30 AM. Meeting with 
ATEA will be the National Council 
of Local Administrators and the Na- 
tional Association of State Super- 
visors of. Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation. 


The afternoon will bring a general 
meeting at 2:00 PM. With Lorenzo 
E. Peterson, President of the organi- 
zation and Director, Technical Di- 
vision, Weber College, Ogden, Utah 
as Chairman. The theme will be, 
Planning for Growth in Technical 
Education. A speaker will discuss in- 
dustry’s need for skilled technicians 
and a panel will be composed of men 
from industry, administration, super- 
vision and teaching. Final topic will 
be Can The School Supply the Need 
for Technicians. 


Vice President Frank J. Coyle will 
chair the general meeting December 
3 at 8:00 P.M. when Make Room for 
Technical Education will be the 
topic. After hearing a presentation 
on whether or not separate funds 
shouid be made available for techni- 
cal education, a panel composed of 
representatives from the U. S. Office 
of Education, the state directors 
of vocational education, the local di- 
rectors of vocational education and 
the trade and industrial teachers will 
be presented. A review of the rela- 
tionships between technical educa- 
tion and trade and industrial educa- 
tion will conclude the evening meet- 


ing. 
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Academic teachers at the St. Louis 
Convention will meet Wednesday, 
December 5, from 8:15 to 10:00 AM 
to consider their role in the voca- 
tional program. 


English in the vocational school 
will be considered by Gertrude 
O’Connell, a member of the faculty, 
O'Fallon Technical High School, St. 
Louis. Mrs. Ruth S. Lape, Assistant 
Principal, Central Vocational High 
School, Cincinnati, O., will discuss 
A Program of Academic Subjects in 
the Vocational High School. Indus- 
try’s preferences for the academic de- 
partment’s curriculum will be pre- 
sented by a prominent employment 
director in the St. Louis area. This 
presentation will be followed by dis- 
cussion with Dr. Ernest J. Simon, Di- 
rector, Technical Institute of the 
University of Southern Illinois, Car- 
bondale, as the leader. 


Clarence L. Wetzel, Chairman of 
the meeting, says that the place of 
academic subjects in the early Philo. 
sophy of vocational education wil] 
be recalled and compared with cur. 
rent trends. As participants review 
subjects such as teaching English op 
the levels basis, the complete pro. 
gram of academic subjects included 
in the curriculum of a large voca. 
tional high school, and the needs of 
industry as far as academic offerings 
are concerned, all those in attend. 
ance will have ample opportunity to 


question or comment. 
ok od 


The 1956 convention of the Ameri. 
can Vocational Association comes to 
St. Louis at a very propitious time~ 
St. Louis will be spreading its arms 
of welcome to administrators, board 
members, state superintendents, 
supervisors and all technical and vo. 
cational education teachers to see 
America’s newest technical high 
school. 


The school administrators meeting 
will be divided into two sections that 
will meet in the new O'Fallon Tech- 
nical High School at 5101 Northrup 
Avenue. The morning session will 
first hear Dr. Joseph R. Strobel, New 
York State Assistant Commissioner of 
Education in charge of Vocational 
Education. The remainder of the 
morning will be devoted to a con- 
ducted tour of the new vocational 
school plant. 


The O'Fallon school will provide 
technical education for three general 
groups. The first includes boys and 
girls of high school age who are seek- 
ing training in some technical sub- 
ject in order to earn their liveli- 
hoods. The second group includes 
the building trade apprentices, such 
as brick layers, carpenters, electri- 
cians, and others. The third group is 
classified in adult education. 


Following the tour, lunch will be 
served in the school cafeteria. 


The afternoon session will offer a 
panel, moderated by Dr. Strobel, 
that will discuss the various types ol 


technical and vocational education, 


in Missouri. In order to attract 
superintendents and supervisors 
from all areas within the state, tech- 
nical—vocational education as it per 
tains to the large city, the large 
town, the small town and even a 
county area will be reviewed. Discus 
sions of vocational agriculture, voca- 
tional home economics, and_ the 
other facets of a total technical—vo- 
cational program will be heard. 
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A special session on safety educa- 
tion, scheduled for Thursday, De- 
cember 6 after the trade and indus- 
trial general session, will have the 
theme What is the School’s Place in 
Do-It-Yourself Programs with Special 
Reference to Safety. 


A general introduction to do-it- 
yourself activities will be followed by 
contributions from a homemaking 
teacher, a vocational agriculture 
teacher and an industrial arts teach- 
er who will respectively consider 
homemaking programs, farm shop 
programs and the hobby program in 
relation to the meeting’s theme. A 
fnal participant will also discuss the 
subject from the standpoint of the 
home projects for profit program. 


A most intriguing and thought 
provoking program of special in- 
terest to school board members, as 
well as to vocational and technical 
educators, is planned for Thursday 
afternoon, December 6, during AVA 
Convention week. 


Mrs. Irma H. Friede, Member and 
Past President of the St. Louis Board 
of Education, is Chairman of the 
committee that is arranging this pro- 
gram. She has the assistance of 
George A. Kercher, President, Mis- 





REGISTRATION 
SCHEDULE 


Hotel Sheraton-Jefferson 
Friday, Nov. 30, 5:00-9:00 PM 
Saturday, Dec. 1, 9:00 AM-1:00 PM 
Sunday, Dec. 2, 11:00 AM-7:30 PM 
Monday, Dec. 3, 8:30 AM-7:30 PM 
Kiel Auditorium 
Tuesday, Dec. 4, 8:30 AM-5:30 PM 
| Wednesday, Dec. 5, 8:30 AM-5:30 


Thursday, Dec. 6, 8:30 AM-5:30 PM 











souri School Boards Association and 
Vice President, Clayton, Missouri 
School Board; and Dr. R. B. Lynn, 
President, Alton, Illinois, Board of 
Education. Both men have contri- 
buted much to the field of education 
in this respective communities. 


Forecasting Trends in Vocational 
and Technical Education, the topic 
for the afternoon session, will be dis- 
cussed by James H. Pearson, U. S. 
Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
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tional Education. Following Mr. 
Pearson’s address, a panel will dis- 
cuss the Responsibility of Boards of 
Education in Developing Polices to 
Meet These Trends. Mr. Pearson has 
been asked to moderate the panel 
and to draw discussions from the 
audience as well as from the panel 
members. 


Since vocational education is the 
responsibility of all Boards of Edu- 
cation their respective communities, 
the subject will be treated on three 
different levels: the rural area, the 
small town area, and the large, urban 
area. 


T. A. Haggard of Steele, Missouri, 
former agricultural teacher and pres- 
ently a Member of the State Board 
of Education, has been asked to dis- 
cuss the subject from the standpoint 
of the rural area. The second panel 
member, to be selected from the state 
of Illinois, will present the small 
town picture with suggestions for 
future development in this branch of 
education. 


The large, urban area board’s re- 
sponsibility will be discussed by C. 
L. Wetzel, Director of Teacher 
Training in technical education, St. 
Louis Public Schools. With the 
opening of the new O'Fallon Tech- 
nical High School in St. Louis in 
September of 1956, and with his 
experience in teacher-training and 
as a former director of vocational 
education for the State of Missouri, 
Mr. Wetzel will be able to provide 
an outstanding presentation. 


The entire program should evoke 
much interest since the public is be- 
coming more and more conscious of 
the needs of our young people as 
well as the needs of adults. More and 
more it is evident that there is a need 
of training for a particular job, and 
more and more are technical and vo- 
cational schools being called upon 
to provide this training. In order to 
have a good report of this meeting, 
we have called on an outstanding 
man from our neighboring Iowa, O. 
H. Beaty, State Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Education, to serve as our offi- 
cial recorder. 


A session on educational TV, with 
William F. Rasche, Director, Mil- 
waukee Vocational and _ Adult 
Schools, as Chairman, is scheduled 
for Thursday, December 6, at 2:00 
PM. George L. Arms, Operations 
Manager, KETC, St. Louis, will head 
a panel discussion. Topic will be 
Educational Television Meets Basic 
Vocational Needs. 





See you in 
St. Louis 


50th Annual Vocational 


Meeting 


December 3-7 





Don’t miss the golden jubilee 
\of vocational Plan 


now to join AVA members from 


meetings. 


every part of the nation at the’ 
biggest and best convention of 
them all. 





* 
Regular divisional programs, 
‘special meetings, and general 
‘sessions will reflect the theme: 
50 Years of Progress. 
* 

Copies of the Golden Anni- 
versary Issue, American Voca- 
tional Journal, will be included 
in registration envelopes. 

e 


The new John O'Fallon Voca- 
High School, 
pride of St. Louis and Missouri, 
will be open for inspection. 


tional-Technical 


* 
For hotel 


room reservation blank, refer to 
pages 40-41, May, 1956 issue, 
the American Vocational Jour- 


information and 


nal. 














Training 
Tomorrow's 
Leaders in 
Trade and 
Industrial 


Education 


One of the busy panel sessions at the 
Conference includes, I. to r., unidentified 
participant, Spencer Hokinson, U. S. 
Department of Labor’s Seymour L. Wolf- 
bein, Alvie M. Sarchett, W. D. Wise- 
carver, Wm. H. Armstrong, Lyle Roessler, 





and Merle W. Bodine. 
ence leaders pose, |. to r., Richard S. 
Nelson, Warren A. Seeley, John P. 
Walsh, Melvin L. Barlow, Earl M. Bowler, 
and Byrl R. Shoemaker. Fifty-nine con- 
ference participants were registered. 


Below, Confer- 



































Second Annual 
National 
Leadership 
Development 
Conference 


RADE AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION leaders 

from 38 States and Puerto Rico partici- 
pated in the 1956 National Leadership De- 
velopment Conference held July 30-August 
10, 1956, at Purdue University. This year's 
conference was a continuation of the suc 
cessful pilot program held last year at Colo- 
rado A&M College, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

The theme of the conference was built 
around an objective look at the trade and 
industrial program in the light of more re- 
cent trends in technological development. 
Also reaffirmed was the understanding on 


which trade and industrial education is 
founded. The purposes of the conference 
were realized through the generous ex- 


change of ideas and through first-hand in- 
formation gained from experienced leaders 
in trade and industrial education. 


One highlight of the conference was a 
panel discussion on Labor, Management 
and School Relationship. Dr. Melvin L. 
Barlow, Teacher Trainer, University of 
California, Los Angeles, acted as panel mod- 
erator. Panel members were Harold L. 
Shumann, Indiana Manufacturers Associa 
tion; W. C. Christiansen, Deputy Director, 
Bureau of Apprenticeship, U. S$. Department 
of Labor; Hobart Autterson, Secretary- 
rreasurer, Indiana State Federation of La 
bor; William Rourk, Director of Training, 
Structural Clay Products Institute; E. R. 
Chappell, Asst. Secretary of Labor, U. S. 
Department of Labor; and John Cosgrove, 
Asst. Director, AFL-CIO Education Depatt 
ment. 


Discussion centered around the relation- 
ship of labor, management, and vocational 
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shools for the purpose of promoting and 
developing the skilled work force of the na- 
tion. Improved understanding was reached 
on the part of the conferees with reference 
to the thinking of labor and management 

nizations regarding the part that public 
ycational schools can play in the training 
and retraining of the work force. 

The Implications of Technological 
Changes on Manpower Needs was the topic 
glected by Dr. Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief 
of Manpower and Employment Statistics, 
U. $. Department of Labor. One entire day 
was devoted to the discussion of this topic. 
The multiple table conference technique 
was used and discussion centered around 
our changing population, work force and 
technology. 

John P. Walsh, Director, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, U. S. Office of 
Education, was General Chairman. He was 
assisted by Richard S$. Nelson, Program 
Specialist, Trade and Industrial Education 
Branch, U. S. Office of Education; Dr. Mel- 
vin L. Barlow; Earl M. Bowler, Assistant 
Director, Industrial Education Department, 
University of Texas; Warren A. Seeley, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion, Tennessee; Byrl R. Shoemaker, State 
Supervisor, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Ohio. 

An assisting staff of 15 vesource persons 


incduded Walter M. Arnold, Kansas State 
Director of Vocational Education; Lowell A. 


Burkett, AVA Assistant Executive Secre- 
tary; E. M. Claude, Illinois State Super- 
visor, Trade and Industrial Education; 


Gerald B. Leighbody, Buffalo, N. Y., As- 
sociate Superintendent of Schools; Philip J. 
Proud, Research Consultant, Office of Voca- 
tional Education, Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction; Dr. Albert E. 
Jochen, New Jersey Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education; James H. Pear- 
son, U. S. Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education; and Frank J. Woerde- 
hoff, Assistant Professor, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Purdue University. 











e 


Dr. Sylvester, AVA Assistant Executive 
Secretary Lowell A. Burkett, and M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, with 
the citation awarded by the Maryland 
Vocational & Practical Arts Association 
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D: Charles W. Sylvester, Assistant 
Superintendent for Vocational Educa- 
tion, Baltimore, Md., Public Schools since 
1922, officially retired from this position in 
June after a series of tributes, testimonials 
and special programs were sponsored by 
many different groups in his honor. 


The Baltimore Public Schools Staff News- 
letter, June 13, reported that he had been 
“toasted, celebrated in script, song, dance 
and dramatization, extolled in carefully 
phrased certificates of award, applauded 
by co-workers, acclaimed from the ros- 
trum.” 


High point of all events was reached on 
June 5 with an elaborate program pre- 
sented at the Mergenthaler Vocational 
Technical High School by faculties of Balti 
more’s six general vocational schools and 
the two vocational-technical high schools. 


Completed in 1953, the Mergenthaler Vo- 
cational High School with 60 shops, 17 
acres, the latest equipment and 42 ideal 
classrooms is widely acknowledged as the 
culmination of Dr. Sylvester’s own dream. 


Titled The Master Craftsman, the pro- 
gram for the Merganthaler testimonial, in 
a dedication to Dr. Sylvester, stated.: 


“We honor him tonight as the beloved 
and inspirational leader in this field. He is 
a respected and reserved personality not 
alone in our own city but one whose name 
is synonymous with vocational education 
and its accomplishments in our state and 
nation as well. 


“His life work has designed and built a 
firm foundation and a lasting structure. It 
was the work of the mind, the hands and 
the heart of a great builder. It will stand 
against the ravages of tide and time for he 
has built upon the rock of righteousness— 
he is the Master Craftsman—Dr. Charles W. 
Sylvester.” 


William J. Hucksoll, President, Maryland 
Vocational and Practical Arts Association, 
served as Chairman. Glowing praise was of- 
fered to Dr. Sylvester by School Board 
President Walter Sondheim, Jr.; Superin- 
tendent John H. Fischer; and Maryland 
State Director of Vocational Education 
John Seidel. Other testimonials were of- 
fered by John P. Walsh, Chief, T & I Serv- 
ice, U. S. Office of Education; Dean Cotter- 
man and Glen D. Brown of the University 
of Maryland; and representatives of each of 
Baltimore’s vocational schools. 


AVA Executive Secretary Dr. M. D. Mob- 
ley offered formal presentation of a distin- 
guished service certificate to the guest of 
honor. 

Dr. Sylvester was also presented with a 
2l-inch TV set, the gift of his associates, 
and a bound volume of more than 200 
letters of appreciation and affection from 
teachers and supervisory staff members of 
the Baltimore vocational schools. 

A pageant, called The. Master Craftsman 


and written by Mrs. Clara L. Annan, de- 
picted in six symbolic representations Dr. 


TRIBUTES MARK 
CHARLES W. SYLVESTER’'S 


RETIREMENT 


Sylvester’s characteristic traits: vision, in- 
tegrity, perseverance, vigor, personality, and 
humanism. 


Other groups that honored Dr. Sylvester 
on the occasion of his retirement included 
public school cafeteria dieticians, managers, 
supervisors and office staff who presented 
him with the Cafeteria Service Award at 
special ceremonies May 16. This group also 
gave him a huge cake and gifts for his home 
office. 


The staff meeting of the Department of 
Guidance and Placement, May 9, was an- 
other occasion for special entertainment in 
honor of Dr. Sylvester who was presented 
with a gift of money. 

To commend him for “his many years of 
outstanding service and contributions to 
vocational education in this state and in 
the nation” the Maryland Vocational and 
Practical Arts Association honored Dr. 
Sylvester with a handsome, framed certi- 
ficate of award May 2. 

The home economics teachers of Balti- 
more, at a special gathering, presented the 
Maryland State Teachers Association with 
a pair of silver candelabra and other gifts 
in tribute to Dr. Sylvester who has served 
as MSTA Treasurer for many years. 


The industrial arts teachers honored Dr. 
Sylvester in October, 1955, at a banquet. 
Several gifts were presented to him by this 
group. DOE, the social organization of the 
central office staff of the Baltimore Depart- 
ment of Education entertained in his honor 
June 20. 


Additional festivities were sponsored by 
personnel from Baltimore’s occupational 
and shop center, the Baltimore Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, and Good Will Industries. 


Born in Denton, Md., June 9, 1886, 
Charles W. Sylvester earned his BS at the 
University of Maryland in 1908. He was 
Assistant Director, Manual Training, Nor- 
folk, Va., 1908-10; industrial arts instructor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1910-13; Supervisor of 
Sales. Industrial Education Co., 1912-14; 
Director of Industrial Education, Spring- 
field, Ill., 1914-16; Director of Vocational 
Education, Hammond, Ind., 1916-18; Dis- 
trict Vocational Officer, Soldier Rehabilita- 
tion, Federal Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Chicago, Ill., 1918-21. 


From 1921-22, he served the U. S. Vet- 
erans Bureau as Chief of the Rehabilita- 
tion Division. In 1922 he went to Baltimore 
as Director of the Division of Vocational 
Education. He was named Assistant Super- 
intendent for Vocational Education in 1947. 


Dr. Sylvester has served as President of 
the Maryland Vocational Association; the 
Department of Vocational Education, NEA; 
and the Baltimore Personnel Managers As- 
sociation. 


He is a member of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
Epsilon Pi Tau, Iota Lambda Sigma, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Sigma Alpha Epsilon. He 
has served as AVA’s Treasurer since 1927 
and will continue in this capacity. 
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EDUCATORS NEEDED 
IN TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


Many AVA members are now serving 
overseas in the International Cooperation 
Administration of the Department of State 
in such places as Bangkok, Thailand; Te- 
gucigalpa, Honduras; Kabul, Afghanistan 
and Asuncion, Paraguay. The International 
Cooperation Administration has posts in 
about 62 countries and dependent overseas 
territories in Latin America, Africa and 
Asia. 

Educators experienced in elementary, vo- 
cational and teacher education are in ur- 
gent demand. Great emphasis is on the 
development of rural and urban elemen- 
tary schools for the masses of the people, 
industrial arts and vocational education 
necessary for acquiring the skills for eco- 
nomic development, and the training of 
teachers for carrying out responsibilities in 
these three broad areas. Competency in 
curriculum development and the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials is essential. 
Experience in educational administration 
and supervision is also necessary. 

All positions under this program require 
successful experience in American educa- 
tion. U. S. technicians are expected to pro- 
vide professional leadership on the national 
level in their respective areas of specializa- 
tion. Persons with less than five years’ edu- 
cational experience should not apply. 

Salaries and ether allowances are in keep- 
ing with the level of the positions and the 
general conditions under which the tech- 
nicians work. The U. S. Government pays 
the cost of transporting the employee, his 
family and his household effects to and 
from the post of duty in return for a com- 
mitment that the employee will accept a 
two-year assignment. Satisfactory medical 
examinations and necessary clearances as 
to security and loyalty are required of all 
employees. 

If you are interested in the challenge of 
an overseas position, please submit in 


duplicate, copies of the United States Fed- 
eral Employment Form 57 to W. L. Gates, 
Chief, Recruitment Branch, Office of Per- 
sonnel, International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. Form 57 is 
available at all post offices. 


At Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior College, |. to r.: Alf Dahl Coordinator, 


NATION 


PaORF 


AROUND THE 


oy 
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LA Trade-Tech 
Retrains Displaced 
Walnut Workers 


The August 1 edition of the Southern 
California Teamster covers in detail a suc- 
cessful re-training program for former em- 
ployees of the California Walnut Growers 
Association that has been handled by the 
Los Angeles Trade-Technical Junior Col- 
lege. 

Walnut packing workers were left jobless 
when Southern California’s sprawling wal- 
nut industry recently shifted its site of op- 
eration from Los Angeles to Stockton. Team- 
sters’ Local 547, faced with the problem of 
finding jobs for its displaced members, lo- 
cated an industry Where new employees were 
needed but for which special training would 
be necessary—power machine operation in 
the garment industry. 

In cooperation with the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Local 547 
contacted the California Department of 
Employment and the Los Angeles Trade 
Technical Junior College. Representatives 
of the four groups met to map a program 
and publicized the opportunities in power 
sewing to California Walnut employees. As 
a result, a nine-week power sewing course at 
Trade-Tech opened June 11 for 67 workers. 

F. Parker Wilber, Director of the LA 
Junior College says: “This joint re-training 
effort is experimental but it seemingly is 
appreciated by the students, unions and 
employers. The program is receiving a very 
favorable press in the garment industry.” 

In its coverage of the re-training program, 
the Southern California Teamster states: 

“In addition to offering a solution to the 
immediate problems of helping unemployed 
walnut packers, such a program as origi- 
nated by Local 547 may well set the pattern 
for future problems of a similar nature. The 
method could be a forerunner of a bigger 
program to offset some of the difficulties cre- 
ated by automation and further movement 
of industries.” 





Building Trades Department; John P. Walsh, Chief, Trade and Industrial Education, 
USOE; Samuel L. Fick, AVA Vice President for T & |; William Mann, Dean of 
Instruction at the school. Mr. Walsh made a complete tour of the school. 
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Chicago Names 
New School 
For Prosser 


Hobart H. Sommers, Chicago, IIl., Assist. 
ant Superintendent of Schools, has ap. 
nounced that the Chicago Board of Educa 
tion recently adopted a resolution to name 
a new school the Charles Allen  Progse 
Vocational High School. To be established 
at Long Avenue and Palmer Street, on the 
Northwest Side of the city, the new plant 
will serve an area that has not had a voca. 
tional high school. 

Plans are in the blueprint stage but it js 
expected that building operations may begin 
in the 1957 school year. Architect for the 
project is the Joseph C. Llewellyn Co. A 
part of the strip of land owned by the Board 
of Education adjacent to the contemplated 
school is a stadium that has been used for 
school and community athletics and civic 
celebrations. Also currently in operation 
nearby is an elementary school. It is ex 
pected that ultimately this educational cen. 
ter will prove to be a community project of 
which the citizens will be proud. 

Charles Allen Prosser (1871-1951) was the 
foremost American exponent of vocational 
education in the first half of the twentieth 
century. He served as Head of the Dun. 
woody Institute in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
which became the national center for train- 
ing instructors in the vocational education 
field. 

Dr. Prosser was the first Executive Direc 
tor of the National Board for Vocational 
Education which was created to administer 
the new Smith-Hughes law. His “Pioneer 
Resolution” revolutionized — educational 
thought by its implication that 20 percent 
of high school students prepared for and 
entered college, 20 per cent prepared for 
and entered industry, and 60 per cent took 
the college preparatory course but at grad 
uation went to work, virtually unprepared 
for the various pursuits followed. His ‘Res- 
olution” asked the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education to initiate a nation wide study of 
the educational needs of the 60 per cent of 
secondary school youth who neither expect 
to go to college nor enroll in a vocational 
course. 

Dr. Prosser received his Bachelor's and 
Master’s degrees from DePauw University, 
and his Ph.D. from Columbia. He was a 
teacher in elementary and high schools, and 
served as superintendent of schools in New 
Albany, Indiana, his birthplace, for eight 
years. In 1910 he became Assistant Commis 
sioner for Vocational Education in Massa- 
chusetts, where he organized a pioneering 
program of vocational education. 

Dr. Prosser left Massachusetts to become 
Executive Secretary of the National Asso 
ciation for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. He directed the activities of this 
organization for three years. He was instru- 
mental in the passage of legislation by 
Congress to bring about the cooperation of 
federal and state governments in promot 
ing a nation wide program of vocational 
education. 

In 1934 Dr. Prosser said, “One important 
cause of delinquency and criminality among 
young people is the fact that they have 
never learned how to work so as to be able 
to make money legitimately, sufficiently to 
meet their real or fancied needs.” 
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with Vocational Education 


New FFA Building 


National officers of the Future Farmers of 
{merica participated in a brief ground- 
breaking ceremony July 24th for a $275,000 
office structure the organization is building 
guth of Alexandria, Virginia, approxi- 
mately 15 miles SW of Washington, D. C. 

Dan Dunham, 20-year-old national FFA 
President from Lakeview, Oregon, turned 
the first spadeful of earth before construc- 
tion equipment was pulled on the site for 
excavation. 

A brick structure in colonial architecture 
with two stories plus basement is planned 
for the 30 acre property originally pur- 
chased by the FFA in the late 1930’s for a 
national camp and leadership training 
school. 

The building will be used to house the 
national Future Farmer magazine, a_bi- 
monthly publication; and the Future Farm- 
ers’ Supply Service, a mail order business 
operation that sells jackets, jewelry and 
other official supplies to FFA members. 


left, W. A. Shannon, new Executive 
Secretary of the National School Boards 
Association, succeeded Edward M. 
Tuttle, right, on July 1 of this year. 


AF of T Surveys Vocational 


The education of school officials to the 
realization that vocational education is 
trade education and not opportunity classes 
for delinquents was the first recommenda- 
tion that resulted from a survey of voca- 
tional education completed last spring by 
the American Federation of Teachers re- 
search department and committee on sal- 
aries and working conditions. 

Authorized by the Executive Council of 
the A Fof T and directed by Vice President 
George W. Beacom, the survey was pur- 
posed to determine what constitutes voca- 
tional education, the part of the federal 
government in it, how state and local schooi 
authorities meet their responsibilities, and 
what, if any improvements should be made 
in the nations’ programs of vocational edu- 
cation. 

Results have been published by the AF 
of T in a 19 page report with a 22 page ap- 
pendix that is available upon request from 
AFofT headquarters, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

In summary, the published recommenda- 
tions for communities as well as for teach- 
ers are: 

1. Educate school officials to the realiza- 
tion that vocational education is intended to 
be trade education and not “opportunity” 
classes for delinquents from other schools 
and classes. 

2. Improve the selection procedure to 
comply with the federal standard of admis- 
sion, “that the applicant can benefit by the 
instruction and possesses the qualifications 
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Home Economists Meet 


The home economics steering committee 
and working groups, appointed by the 
American Home Economics Association; the 
Home Economics Division, AVA; the Amer- 
ican Dietetic Association; and the American 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities were brought together for 
a meeting on June 23-25 in Washington, 
D. C., by the National Project in Agricul- 
tural Communications. The American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Editors 
was also represented. 

The specific purpose of the sessions was 
to develop information previously gathered 
by special advisory committees into an ac- 
tion program in home economics communi- 
cation, some portion of which might be 
facilitated by or through NPAC. 

With to help home economists, present 
and future, to improve their ability to com- 
municdte as a goal, the major activity se- 
lected for the year ahead was: “To create 
an awareness of the part of home econo- 
mists, present and future, of the importance 
of communication and to help them with 
communication techniques.” 


A program was outlined to bring this 
activity to the attention of all professional 
home economists as well as to the students 
in the some 500 institutions that grant de- 
grees in home economics education. 

Serving as AVA representatives in this 
program are Mrs. Rosa Loving, Virginia 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation; Dr. Abby L. Marlatt, Kansas State 
College; Dr. Alberta Hill, University of 
Connecticut; Margaret Browder, Tennessee 
State Supervisor of Home Economics Edu- 
cation; and Mary L. Williamson, Kentucky 
State Supervisor of Home Econemics Edu- 
cation. 


Program 


required for successful utilization of the 
training.” 

3. Improve the social status of vocational 
education among school youth, by di- 
rectly emphasizing the dignity of trade com- 
petence and indirectly by higher standards 
of admission. 

4. Make the vocational director respon- 
sible directly to the superintendent in full 
charge of policy, and the principal, the 
administrator of the policy. 

5. Relieve counselors, coordinators from 
school routine duties and emphasize the im- 
portance of contact with labor and industry 
to the end that the product of the school 
will be fully utilized and placement as- 
sured. 

6. Greater use of the advisory commit- 
tees of labor and industry in accordance 
with the intent of the law. 

7. Improvement of working conditions 
for teachers with salaries at least equal if 
not above the salaries of academic teachers 
at the Bachelor’s level, with extra compensa- 
tion for the longer day wherever this situa- 
tion exists. (The question of a free period 
for shop teachers is also in need of atten- 
tion, either in terms of free time or extra 
compensation.) 

8. Encourage teachers to affiliate with 
their respective trade unions, and other or- 
ganizations of their trade. 

9. Full recognition by administration 
that a vocational school is a two way insti- 
tution with no official prejudice against 
either labor unions or industry. 


Alpha Gamma Rho Winner 


Lynwood Lund- 
quist, high school 
senior in Newberg, 
Oregon, was award- 
ed Alpha Gamma 
Rho fraternity’s FFA 
scholarship for $200 
last spring. Lynwood 
plans to enroll at 
Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oregon this 
fall to major in either 
agricultural econom- 
ics or agricultural ed 

ucation. He plans to wait one year before 
making the final decision. 
The Alpha Gamma Rho 


scholarship 
competition is an annual event. 


INDUSTRY, LABOR 
MEET IN BERGEN COUNTY 


Two hundred representatives of industry 
and labor in New Jersey attended the first 
annual dinner of the Apprenticeship Ad- 
visory Committee, Bergen County, N. J., 
Vocational and Technical High School, 
May 3. 

Harold A. Weideli, Director of the Ber- 
gen County Vocational and Technical High 
School system, served as toastmaster and in- 
troduced Joseph Fitts, President, Bergen 
County Board of Vocational Education. 
Mr. Fitts welcomed the attendance and 
pointed out the need for continued labor- 
management cooperation in building a bet- 
ter apprenticeship program in New Jersey. 

Bernard F, Wade, Superintendent, Im- 
pact-Extrusion Division of the Edgewater 
plant, Aluminum Company of America, 
spoke on management's role in the appren- 
ticeship program. Mr. Wade said the ideal 
apprenticeship program must utilize more 
than the manual skills acquired in trade 
training. He called for the use of knowl- 
edge and creative imagination as a neces- 
sary supplement to manual skills, as an 
ever increasing percentage of the labor force 
in America is being absorbed into the ranks 
of management as sound executive material. 
He said the program must produce men 
who can contribute to the ranks of manage- 
ment as well as industry. 

Sal Maso, President, N. J. State Building 
and Construction Trades Council, A.F. of L., 
analyzed labor's view toward apprenticeship. 
He cited labor’s initial support of the 
Smith-Hughes Act and declared that the 
future progress of the community can be 
assured through a long range program of 
direct benefit to both management and 
labor. 

Final speaker was New Jersey’s Assistant 
Commissioner of Education, Dr. Albert E. 
Jochen, who discussed the need for ap- 
prenticeship. Dr. Jochen recognized the ac- 
complishments of the apprenticeship pro- 
gram in New Jersey but declared that it 
still has a long way to go. He said the 
skilled worker today, by his essential train- 
ing, has an obligation to the total economy 
of America. 

“For with the decline of available raw 
materials and unsettled world conditions 
brought on by cold war antagonism the 
American worker is now in the front line 
of national defense and security.” 

Dr. Jochen described a plan for the re- 
organization of the apprenticeship program 
in New Jersey. Already initiated is a cur- 
riculum laboratory planned to develop bet- 
ter technical and scientific materials for the 
apprentice student. 
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HE CAME BEARING GIFTS 


Special for the American Vocational 
Journal by W. M. Rainach, Lovisiana 
State Senator 

At each session of the Louisiana Legisla- 
ture the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House receive a gavel and a 
sounding block. Every member of the Legis- 
lature is also the recipient of a gift, which 
may be an ash tray, a duck call, a walking 
cane, or a screw jack, each of which bears 
the inscription, Made by the Students of 
Sowela Vocational-Technical School, Lake 
Charles, Louisiana. 

You may call it public relations or you 
may Classify it otherwise, but whatever name 
you give to Rex H. Smelser’s motivations 
won't disturb him at all. He’s too absorbed 
in the accomplishments of students at Sow- 
ela to waste time pondering over what peo- 
ple may say about his method of keeping 
contact with Louisiana legislators. 

A legislator is often embarrassed by such 
a simple gesture as an invitation to lunch, 
but those who serve in the lepigiative halls 
of Louisiana are delighted to receive gifts 
from the students at Sowela, although this 
institution is largely maintained by appro- 
priations from the state. 

Since 1947, the year Rex became Director, 
that tax-supported institution has been do- 
ing things that folks like to see done with 
their money. 

Prior to his broad educational training, 
Rex was a “roughneck” in nearby oil- 
production areas. He'd received minor in- 
juries and barely escaped serious ones. He 
knew the hazards of such work and believed 
better training of workmen would reduce 
dangers. 

On becoming Director at Sowela he made 
announcements that pleased industrialists. 
“This is an oil-producing region. We've got 
to inaugurate some practical courses in oil- 
field work.” 

A schoolroom isn’t a very good place to 
drill a hole in the ground. Rex wanted at 
least four acres and they just had to have 
a drilling rig. He got both, although the 
rig cost oil operatives $196,000. 

He needed an additional $40,000. That 
must come through appropriations from the 
Legislature. 

When he reminded the lawmakers at 
Baton Rouge that 43 per cent of Louisiana’s 
tax revenues come from oil, and that better 
trained men are needed in the oil fields, he 
got the necessary money. 

Enrollment at the school doubled when 
young men began hearing that at Sowela 


bi ai ite bes wcll | 


ex Smelser, Director, Sowela Voca- 
tional-Tech, displays a student-made 
walking cane—an important peg in the 
public relations program of the school. 
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they could be trained for jobs that were 
waiting for them. 

Too many students now for one rig. 
Sowela needed a model rig, one that was 
a counterpart of the most modern. 

Rex queried manufacturers. A model rig 
would cost ten thousand dollars and take 
two years to complete. 

“That’s too much money and we can’t 
wait two years,” Rex complained. 

Students agreed. 

“We'll build one ourselves,” 
lenged. 

And they did. They built one that is 
authentic in every detail. It took them only 
five months to do the job and their cash 
outlay was $291.00. The rigs, the school 
and the director are now a legend in the 
“Gulf South” Tidelands. And their message 
reaches across our country into foreign 
lands. 

That’s why we are glad to receive gifts 
from Sowela, although Rex doesn’t present 
them himself. He delegates that honor to 
the Senators and Representatives from the 
Lake Charles area—Senator Guy W. Sock- 
rider, Jr., Senator Arsene L, Stewart, Repre- 
sentatives Horace Lynn Jones, Alvin Dyson, 
John S. Lewis, and Lon Tyndall. 

But when the President of the Senate 
pounds his gavel against the sounding block, 
I always think of the man “who comes 
bearing gifts,” and the walls seem to echo 
a voice that’s very familiar: 

“We're the only vocational school in the 
world that’s teaching oil-well drilling.” 


Rex chal- 


Dr. Kian Hoo 


Dr. Kian Lam Hoo, Supervisor of Tech- 
nical Education, Ministry of Education, 
Djarkarta, Indonesia, was the guest of 
Wayne University for several weeks last 
spring. Dr. Hoo was sent to the United 
States to study and examine firsthand the 
vocational and technical programs at the 
secondary and community college levels. His 
trip was sponsored by the International Co- 
operation Administration, an organization 
within the U. S. State Department. 

Dr. Hoo’s visit was the result of a study 
made in Indonesia during the summer of 
1955 by Dr. William E. Stirton, Vice Presi- 
dent of Wayne University, and Dr. Douglas 
Sherman of the Industrial Education De- 
partment of Wayne University. These two 
educators found in Indonesia two distinct 
types of educational programs, one for stu- 
dents who were going to college and an- 
other for those who were not. They rec- 
ommended that a comprehensive school 
system be developed. Dr. Hoo was invited 
to study the American system of Education. 

Dr. Hoo has visited educational institu- 
tions in Providence, R. I1.; Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Denver, Colo.; San 
Diego, Calif.; and Detroit, Mich. 

In Detroit Dr. Hoo was taken on an ex- 
tensive tour of schoc's, industrial plants, 
and other points of interest by Professor 
Baysinger of Wayne University. He exam- 
ined programs at Cass Technical High 
School, Wilbur Wright Cooperative High 
School, Cooley High School, Apprentice 
Training Schools, and Wayne University. 

Dr. Hoo addressed Dr. G. Harold Silvius’ 
class in Curriculum Construction on the 
problems of training technicians in his 
country. He explained that in the ten year 
period since the Indonesians gained their 
freedom, their ability to read and write has 
increased from five to about 90 per cent. 
He also called attention to the two Indo- 
nesian students at Wayne University, Mr. 
Soeroto and Mr. Soemitro, who are prepar- 
ing themselves to teach in the Technical 
School in Indonesia. 


Godspeed, Senator George 


Editor’s Note: Reunion in Vienna, an 
editorial that appeared in the May 10 
edition of the WALL STREET JOURNAL, jg 
reprinted here in proud tribute to Sep. 
ator Walter F. George (D) Georgia, on 
his departure from distinguished service 
in the U. S. Senate. 

Senator George, who has co-authored 
all federal legislation for vocational edu- 
cation since passage of the Smith. 
Hughes Act in 1917, has said he con. 
siders his work in the field of vocational 
education to be the most far-reaching 
and constructive of his career. 


Reunion in Vienna 


The first time Walter George made a 
deep impression on us was in the spring 
of 1938. But, as we were to discover, 
we came late to the recognition that 
here was a most unusual man. 

Mr. George had already been in the 
Senate 16 years and was even then one 
of its more influential members. It was 
plain to a newspaperman in the gallery 
that his influence did not rest alone on 
seniority or committee chairmanships, 
He was listened to with respect whether 
he spoke on foreign affairs, which was 
already a subject that involved him 
deeply, or on the economic policies of 
the Government when, on many occa- 
sions, he was a dissenting voice. 

But his personal mettle and its recog- 
nition by his fellow Georgians was not 
so clear until he locked horns with 
President Roosevelt in the famous purge 
attempt. Because Senator George won 
that battle handily it is easy now to 
forget the qualities it required. Not 
only was Mr. Roosevelt an overwhelm- 
ingly popular political figure; so also 
were the New Deal policies which Mr. 
George objected to. Before the event 
there was plenty of evidence that the 
Senator had been politically foolhardy. 

Senator George did not win that cam- 
paign because his own views were more 
popular than President Roosevelt's. 
Many who voted for him were opposed 
to what he was for. But Mr. George 
had come out of Vienna, Georgia, many 
years before and taken his first political 
office in 1907. Georgia had had a chance 
to look at him for 30 years and it re- 
spected what it saw. 

In due time President Roosevelt came 
to respect him also. And so too, over 
the years, has everyone else. When he 
decided yesterday to retire from his 
political labors a Republican President 
was quick to offer him a post that 
would let the country continue to profit 
from his experiences. 

It is an experience his country could 
well use. But if and when he just wants 
to return to Vienna and hold a quiet 
reunion with his old friends who have 
honored him, and whom he has hon- 
ored, it will be a privilege he has well 
earned. 











Idaho Program Publicized 


Idaho’s vocational program had four col- 
umns of coverage in the June 20 issue of 
The Idaho Daily Statesman. With “Idaho's 
Vocational Program Covers 11,000 Who Re- 
ceive Practical Trade and Industry Train 
ing’ as a head, the feature included a three 
column photo of a machine shop at Boise 
Junior College. 
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COMMITTEE TO STUDY 
POST-HIGH SCHOOL 
EDUCATION APPOINTED 


President Eisenhower has named a com- 
mittee of 33 members to investigate the 
problems of education beyond the high 
schoo! level and make recommendations for 
meeting needs. The purpose is “to lay 
before us all the problems of education be- 
yond high school and to encourage the 
active and systematic attack on them.” 

The President expressed hope that de- 
liberations of the group would “contribute 
significantly to a comprehensive and de- 
termined effort to meet our present and fu- 
ture educational needs.” 

A bill was passed during the last days of 
the 84th Congress authorizing money to 
provide for state and regional conferences 
to discuss this problem. 

State vocational associations and officials 
are urged to take immediate steps to make 
certain that these groups are informed 
about the contributions of vocational edu- 
cation. 


COMMITTEE ON SCIENTISTS 


AND ENGINEERS 

President Eisenhower has appointed a 
National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers. Chairman of 
the 19-member committee is Dr. Howard L. 
Bevis, President of Ohio State University. 
Vice Chairman is Eric A. Walker, Dean of 
the College of Engineering and Architecture 
at Pennsylvania State University. 

The committee’s responsibilities, as out- 
lined in a letter from the President to Dr. 
Bevis, are (1) to identify the problems con- 
nected with the development of more highly 
qualified scientists and engineers; (2) to 
enlist the cooperation of all interested in- 
dividuals and groups in analyzing the prob- 
lem and developing programs; (3) to make 
available information on effective ways of 
overcoming the obstacles to training this 
type of manpower; (4) to publicize the 
problem and possible solutions; and (5) to 
provide the President with a progress re- 
port, from time to time. 


Ten Great Years 


In celebration of “its most difficult and 
greatest years,” Murray State College, Mur- 
ray, Ky., published a special issue of THE 
ALUMNUs [Vol 6, No. 6] entitled Ten Great 
Years. Dr. Ralph Woods, who served AVA 
as President in 1939, is referred to as hav- 
ing faced “major problems” when he as- 
sumed the college presidency in 1945. 

In a discussion of today and yesterday, 
the bulletin points out that Murray now 
has 1,897 students, a new science building, 
a modern industrial arts building, and a 
new gymnasium. More than $3,000,000 has 
been expended on plants and equipment. 
Currently estimated at $10,000,000, the 
value of the college continues to climb. 


Four-State Conference Planned 


The 14th annual Four-State Regional In- 
dustrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Conference is scheduled for Friday and Sat- 
urday, October 12-13, 1956, at the Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg. The Con- 
ference theme is Education and the Effec- 
tive Utilization of Manpower. Dr. Seymour 
L. Wolfbein, Chief, Division of Manpower 
and Employment Statistics, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D.C.; and Dr. 
Randall T. Klemme, Director, State De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma, will speak at gen- 
eral sessions. 
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. . . 
DO at Science Hill High 

The diversified occupations program at 
Science Hill High School, Johnson City, 
Tennessee, rated close to a full column of 
coverage in the June 3rd edition of the 
Johnson City Press-Chronicle. 

“Now and then,” it read, “someone hears 
of the diversified occupations program at 
Science Hill High and asks, ‘What's that?’ 

“Briefly, it’s on-the-job training by which 
the student learns a vocation while con- 
tinuing his standard classroom studies. It’s 
part-time work made possible through the 
cooperation of many community businesses 
and institutions. .. . 

“Cecil King, who has directed the pro- 
gram since its inception, thinks it has pro- 
duced wonderful results. 

“When I get a letter now and then from 
a former student successful in some vocation 
he learned as a DO student, it gives me a 
grand feeling all over, King says.” 

The feature went on to include comments 
from 10 successful graduates. 





American Education Week, No- 
vember 11-17, is your top 
opportunity to bring to the 
attention of the public the vital 
services of vocational and prac- 
tical arts education. 


The ‘56 theme—Schools for a 
Strong America — offers dra- 
matic possibilities for publiciz- 
ing the program that produces 
the nation’s forces of trained 
manpower. 


Point the way to better schools 
with an outstanding AEW ob- 
servance. Write to NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. if you need promotion ma- 
terials or ideas. 











New Bricklaying Ratio 


The National Joint Bricklaying Appren- 
ticeship Committee has recommended the 
establishment of a ratio of one apprentice 
to every five journeymen as a national aver- 
age. Currently the national average is one 
apprentice to ev ery ten journeyvmen. 

Because of the increasing volume of con- 
struction work the Executive Board of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Inter- 
national Union of America has announced 
full agreement with the recommendation 
and ‘asked for the cooperation of subordi- 
nate local unions in training sufficient ap- 
prentices for present and future needs. 

Ihe Executive Board has also recom- 
mended that active Joint Apprenticeship 
Committees be created wherever possible 
and that all subordinate local unions co- 
operate with contractors, state apprentice- 
ship councils, the U. S. Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and local school authorities in de- 
veloping apprentice training programs. 

The National Joint Committee is de- 
veloping an award plan that will honor 
local Joint Apprenticeship Committees for 
efforts to meet the 1-5 ratio. Details will be 
announced later. 


INTERNATIONAL GRAPHIC 
ARTS ASS‘N 


Electing for the first time three vice 
presidents the International Graphic Arts 
Education Association completed plans for 
expanding its services and membership 
during its week-long 3lst Annual Confer- 
ence on Printing Education held July 29 
through August 3 at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, Santa Bar- 
bara, California. New officers are: Charles 
FE. Kennedy, Southern School of Printing, 
Nashville, Tennessee, President; Howard 
Massman, John H. Patterson Cooperative 
High School, Dayton, Ohio, Ist Vice Presi- 
dent; Harold C. Hill, Durfree Intermediate 
School, Detroit, Mich., 2nd Vice President; 
Richard J. Hoffman, Los Angeles City 
College, Los Angeles, Calif., 3rd Vice Presi- 
dent; Vincent C. Coyne, Middlesex County 
Vocational and Technical High School 
New Brunswick, N. J., Treasurer; and 
Joseph J. Dreven, Lew Wallace High 
School, Gary, Ind., Secretary. 

Visual aids for graphic arts instruction, 
suggested basic courses of study for all 
levels of graphic arts education, coopera- 
tion with the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry, improved graphic 
arts training programs at teacher training 
institutions, and greater emphasis on the 
creative and design phases of the graphic 
arts industry were among the topics dis- 
cussed at the Conference. Special sessions, 
built around the theme, Creative Printing 
and Its Place in Graphic Arts Education 
were conducted by the Santa Barbara Col- 
lege staff and one unit of college credit was 
granted to all eligible Conference regis- 
trants. The Conference was conducted un- 
der the general chairmanship of Dr. Ker- 
mit A. Seefeld, Chairman, Department of 
Industrial Arts, and the program was ar- 
ranged by Dr. Burnham Dunton, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Industrial Arts, 
of the University of California, Santa Bar- 
bara College. 


Nebraska DE Meeting 


Nebraska. coordinators for cooperative 
part time work experience programs met in 
a state-wide conference in Lincoln, April 
20-21. Included were coordinators from the 
distributive education program and coordi- 
nators from the combination distributive 
education-trade and industrial program. 

Cecil E. Stanley, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, reviewed the 
background and future of the distributive 
education program at a dinner meeting. 
Major topics considered in subsequent ses- 
sions were student selection and placement, 
local programs, the state’s student news 
publication, state office services, and instruc- 
tional materials. 

Mrs. Alene Nielsen, Omaha, and William 
Abernathy, Nebraska City, were planning 
consultants. 


Harold K. Collins 


Harold K. Collins, Director of Vocational 
Education, Durham, N. C., has been ap- 
pointed to represent the National Council 
of Local Administrators of Vocational Edu- 
cation and Practical Arts on the AVA Policy 
and Planning Committee for Distributive 
Education. 





AVA 
If a man empties his purse into his 
head, no man can take it away from him. 
An investment in knowledge always pays 
interest.—Benjamin Franklin. 
AVA 
Many a man gets a pretty hard fall 
from being thrown on his own resources. 
—Teacher Tipper. 
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Edna P. Amidon and Margaret Alex- 
ander representing the Home Economics 
Education Branch, and Marguerite Scruggs, 
Lois Oliver, and Mildred Reel, national 
FHA advisers, participated in the fourth 
National Convention of the Future Home- 
makers of America held in Chicago, July 
2-6. More than 2,500 delegates and advisers 
attended the convention which had as its 
theme, You in Home, Chapter, School, and 
Community. 

* * * 

During August James H. Pearson, 
Assistant Commissioner, addressed a group 
of 150 exchange teachers from 11 countries, 
and on September 5th 400 grantees—200 
under the teacher education programs and 
200 technical assistance program partici- 
pants. 

* . * 

John B. Pope, Acting Director, Dis- 
tributive Education Branch, participated in 
a conference at the University of Colorado, 
July 9-13. Financed by the Ford Founda- 
tion and sponsored by the School of Busi- 
ness Administration, this national confer- 
ence on business management was attended 
by college and distributive education per- 
sonnel who have conducted institutes for 
the training of managers and owners of 
small businesses in the theory and practice 
of administrative management. Mr. Pope 
heads the committee on subject matter. This 
and other standing committees are con- 
tinuing their work this year. 

* * * 

The Agricultural Education Branch 
was visited by more than 30 outstanding 
men of business and industry and farm 
organizations during the last week of Au- 
gust. These men are judges for national 
awards to be presented by the FFA Founda- 
tion in October. 

* * 7” 

G. Henry Richert, Program Specialist, 
conducted a session on distributive educa- 
tion at the National Institute for Organiza- 
tion Management at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, East Lansing, June 24-27. Discussion 
during the session dealt with the problems 
encountered by the 80 associations repre- 
sented in developing training programs for 
the respective industries and the contribu- 
tion which personnel of the distributive 
education branch can make to such pro- 
grams. 

* * * 

A summary of suggestions from the 
several states on the revision of Bulletin 
No. 1, Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion, has been made by Ward P. Beard, 
Assistant Director, State Plans and Grants. 
This will be of material assistance in the 
conferences that will be held on the re- 
vision. The first of eight conferences called 
by this Office to consider the revision of 
Bulletin No. 1 will be held in Washington, 
D. C., September 17 and 18. 

_ * * 

Lane C. Ash, who transferred from 
the Division of International Education to 
the Division of Vocational Education on 
July 1, has completed some commitments in 
the former Division and is now on a full 
time basis as Assistant Director for Pro- 
gram Coordination. He is currently review- 
ing the many activities of the Division of 
Vocational Education and assisting with the 
planning and the operations of the divi- 
sional activities for the current fiscal year. 

* + * 

Members of the staff are again assist- 

ing with the programs of orientation for 


* 
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exchange teachers and other foreign educa- 
tors. Many of these persons are very much 
interested in the objectives, organization, 
and operation of programs of vocational ed- 
ucation in the United States. Some of them 
will be seeking more details from state and 
local vocational personnel while they are 
on assignments or are visiting school systems 
in the several states. 
* * * 

Donovan Armstrong, Program Spe- 
cialist for Distributive Education, partici- 
pated in the Virginia Distributive Education 
Conference at Blacksburg, August 13-17. 
This annual workshop was held in conjunc- 
tion with those of other vocational services 
in the first annual conference of all voca- 
tional educators in that state. 

* * * 

Walter H. Cooper, Program Special- 
ist, spoke to the Trade and Industrial co- 
ordinators and directors of Illinois at the 
Allerton House, Monticello, Illinois, on Au- 
gust 21, 1956. He discussed The Teachers’ 
Responsibilities Public Relations 


for in 
Trade and Industrial Education and the 
Need for Technical Education in_ this 


Evolving Era. 
* - * 

Clyde Humphrey, Program Specialist, 
met with the Territorial Director of Voca- 
tional Education and several superintend- 
ents in Alaska, July 23-31. The meeting 
was called by the Territorial director to 
prepare plans for establishing a distribu- 
tive education program. 

* * * 

G. Henry Richert represented the 
Office of Education at the American Mar- 
keting Association convention in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, June 20-22. Members of this 
association, who are on college and univer- 
sity faculties, teach technical subjects re- 
quired in distributive teacher education. 
They also carry on extensive research in 
the field of distribution, the findings of 
which have much value to the distributive 
education program. 

* * * 

On August 15, Lois Oliver became the 
sixth National Adviser for the Future 
Homemakers of America, succeeding Mar- 
guerite Scruggs. Miss Oliver has served as 
Assistant National Adviser for the past two 
years. 

* * * 

A publication bringing together in- 
formation concerning home economics en- 
rollments, faculties, offerings, and degrees 
granted in 453 institutions has been pre- 
pared by Virginia Thomas, Research Assist- 
ant in the Home Economics Education 
Branch. It is entitled Misc. 2557—Rev. 
1956—Home Economics in Degree-Granting 
Institutions. 

* * * 

Marguerite Scruggs and Lois Oliver, 
National Advisers, participated in a special 
FHA workshop of homemaking teachers and 
local and State advisers held at Colorado 
A & M College, July 16-27. The major pur- 
pose of the workshop was the development 
of materials to be used in a handbook for 
the Future Homemakers of America. 

« * * 

Edna P. Amidon, Director of the 
Home Economics Education Branch, served 
as leader for the first two days of a state 
conference for homemaking teachers in 
South Carolina on July 23 and July 24. 
Emphasis was placed upon current social 
and economic changes and their implica- 
tions for teaching homemaking at the sec- 





ondary and adult levels. This confereng 
provided further opportunity for home. 
making teachers to participate in the jp. 
tensive curriculum study under way in the 
state. 














* * * 


A. H. Hollenberg, Specialist in Farn, 
Mechanics, Agricultural Education Branch 
conducted workshops during August on the 
Care, Operation, and Maintenance of Farm 
Machinery at Ithaca, New York, and North 
ampton, Massachusetts. Instructors who par. 
ticipated in the workshops are expected tg 
conduct similar training courses for teacher 
of vocational agriculture in their area. 

* * 
























































Staff members in Agricultural Eduea. 
tion participated in the annual summer 
meetings of the Board of Student Officer 
and Board of Directors of the FFA. The 
meetings were held in Washington, D. C, 
July 23-27. 



































Edward G. Ludtke, Program Special. 
ist, Trade and Industrial Education Branch 
addressed the trade and industrial directors, 
coordinators, and teachers of Virginia on 
the subject: Review of Trade and Industria 
Standards and Policies, and Recent Studies 
for the Improvement of Vocational Trade 
and Industrial Programs. The meeting was 
held at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
August 16, 1956. Mr. Ludtke also served as 
consultant at a diversified occupations train 
ing conference at Clayton, Georgia, August 
20-24, 1956. Approximately 30 coordinator 
from the state were in attendance. 
























Keep Your Journals 
In a Permanent Binder! 









More than a magazine, the American 
Vocational Journal is an encyclopedia of 
information on vocational and industrial 
arts education, the American Vocational 
Association, federal legislation for the 
vocational program, and related subjects. 
Every issue is worth keeping for re-reading, 
for quick reference, and as a valuable pro- 
fessional resource. 














AVA members everywhere will want to 
take advantage of a first offer on binders 
that are available from Journal headquar- 
ters. 


Lightweight but durable, finely grained 
in dark blue and gold embossed, these 
binders will conveniently store a complete 
Journal volume. 













Copies may be inserted, one at a time, 
simply by the snap of a light, unbreakable 
wire. Opening flat, the binder will enhance 
reading pleasure and add to the appear- 
ance of any library. 









Protect your permanent copies of the 
Journal. Start now to acquire your own 
exclusive reference library on vocational 
and industrial arts education. Use the clip 
coupon today! 









AVA Headquarters 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 








Please ship me 


binders @ $3.00 each. 


Na me 





Address 

















AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
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Association News 





AVA President J. F. Ingram, second 
from r., at the surprise banquet, Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., given by his colleagues in 
his honor July 16. He is pictured with 
Vera Tisdale, State President, T & | Sec- 


Wisconsin AVAE 


With an introduction by C. L. Greiber, 
Wisconsin State Director, Vocational and 
Adult Education, AVA Executive Secretary 
Dr. M. D. Mobley was the main speaker at 
the annual business session of the Wiscon- 
sin Association for Vocational and Adult 
Education, Madison, May 5. 

Other speakers at the 3-day mecting in- 
cluded Dr. Leo K. Bishop, Vice President, 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Chicago, who spoke on Human Relations; 
and Gene Flack, Sales Counsel and Director 
of Advertising, Sunshine Biscuits, New York, 
N. Y., whose topic was The Time Is Now. 


Pennsylvania VA 


With A Forward Look at Vocational and 
Practical Arts Education as a theme, the 
Department of Vocational and Practical 
Arts Education, Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association convened at Eagles Mere, 
Pa., June 19-21. 

Mrs. Billie Davis, Bettendorf Gospel Tab- 
ernacle, Bettendorf, Ia., and Lucy Valero, 
President, Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, served as main speakers at gen- 
eral sessions. Presiding was President Frank 
E. Supplee, who was assigned by Past Presi- 
dent Marie Prather. 


Pelican State 


AVA President J. F. Ingram was a fea- 
tured speaker at the 1956 meeting of the 
Pelican State Vocational Association, Baton 
Rouge, La., July 11. 

Other participants included W. B. Glover, 
Superintendent, Franklin’ Parish School 
Board; Mrs. Margaret Colvin, Louisiana 
State Supervisor of Guidance; Eugene T. 
Martin, Vo-Ag Instructor, Ouachita Parish; 
F. M. Richardson, Principal, Central High 
School, Natchitoches; and Mrs. Lillie C. 
Harrison, Principal, South Scotlandville 
Elementary School, Baton Rouge. 
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tion, Alabamae«Vocational Assoc.; J. C. 
Cannon, Alabama State Supervisor Ag- 
ricultural Education, |.; and Rex Sulli- 
van, Alabama’s Ass’t. State Supervisor 
of Trade and Industrial Education, right. 


Virginia BEA 


The Virginia Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual fall convention 
in Richmond on November 2 with Automa- 
tion and the Business Teacher as a theme. 

Principal speakers will be Mrs. Marion 
Wood, Educational Consultant for Interna- 
tional Business Machines, and Robert 
Slaughter, Vice President and General 
Manager, Gregg Publishing Division of the 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. Mrs. Wood 
will address the morning session on Auto- 
mation—Its Challenge to You. Mr. Slaugh- 
ter will discuss The Business World Looks 
at Automation. 





Help Wanted! 


The 50 AVA members who have 
the longest records of attendance 
at annual AVA meetings will be cited 
in the Golden Anniversary issue of 
the American Vocational Journal 
(December, 1956). 


All AVA members can help in 
this project by submitting to AVA 
headquarters the names, professional 
titles and addresses of persons who 
have attended at least 15 annual 
AVA meetings (they need not be 
consecutive). 


A complete record of AVA con- 
ventions is available upon request 
to all AVA members who would like 
to have this assistance in checking 
back. 











Alabama Honors Ingram 

AVA President J. F. Ingram was hon- 
ored by Alabama educators at a surprise 
banquet in Tuscaloosa, July 17. 

More than 250 persons gathered at the 
University of Alabama to pay tribute to 
him during the course of the state’s annual 
trade and industrial education conference. 

Rex Sullivan, Alabama Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
served as master of ceremonies. J. C. Can- 
non, State Supervisor of Vocational Agri- 
culture, was toastmaster. Among those in 
attendance were: Dr. O. C. Carmichael, 
President, University of Alabama; Dr. Aus- 
tin R. Meadows, State Superintendent of 
Education; Vera Tisdale, President, T. & I. 
Section, Alabama Vocational Association; 
Catherine MacDonnel, Assistant State Su- 
pervisor of Distributive Education; and Dr. 
R. E. Cammack, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. 

Ihe first Alabamanian to serve as Presi- 
dent of the AVA, Mr. Ingram has been in 
educational work for the past 25 years. He 
and Mrs. Ingram were presented with gifts 
at the climax of the affair. 

In paying tribute to Mr, Ingram, Dr. Can- 
non referred to him as an honest man. He 
said that Mr. Ingram is not only honest 
about money matters but he is also honest 
in his dealings with his fellow man intel 
lectually and professionally. 


Texas VA 


Nanalee Clayton, President, presided 
over general sessions at the 15th Annual 
Convention of the Texas Vocational Asso- 
ciation, San Antonio, August 9-11. 

With “vocational education for happy liv- 
ing” as a theme, TVA sessions presented as 
a main speaker L. P. Sturgeon, Director of 
Public Relations, Texas State Teachers As- 
sociation. Dr. Bernice Milburn Moore, Con- 
sultant, Home and Family Life Education, 
Texas Education Agency and the Hogg 
Foundation for Mental Hygiene, headed a 
discussion panel on “The Human Rela- 
tions Approach to Vocational Education.” 
Four youth speakers represented the FHA, 
the FFA, the Vocational Industrial Club of 
Fexas, and DECA. 

Ir'VA’s new president is Dr. T. R. Buie. 
Frank J. Konecny is Secretary-Treasurer. 


MATVA 


Newly-elected officers and members of the 
Board of Directors of the Michigan Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Vocational Agriculture 
elected at the 37th annual Conference for 
Teachers of Vocational Agriculture at 
Michigan State University are: Oscar 
Fischer, Quincy, Vice President; Robert E. 
Jewell, Pinconning, President, and D. G. 
Cronkhite, Stockbridge, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Board members include: Richmond D. 
Simmons, Gladwin; Lowell McMillan, Niles; 
E. G. Granskog, Stephenson, and Robert 
LaPrad, Chesaning. Officers are elected fo 
one year, board members for three years, 


New N. C. Association 


During a recent meeting of the North 
Carolina Teachers Association, The Old 
North State Vocational Association was or 
ganized. 

The new organization is made up of 
teachers of vocational agriculture, home 
economics, trade and industry and extension 
workers in North Carolina. 

Ihe first officers are: H. M. Hargrave, 
teacher of agriculture, Acme, N. C., Presi- 
dent; E. S. Houston, vocational teacher, 
Kinston, N. C., Vice President; and Mrs. 
Marjorie S. Brown, home economics teacher, 
Southern Pines, N. C., Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Panel at the T & | Leadership Conference, Purdue University, Indiana (see page 32). 


Oscar |. Paulson (I.) accepts an AVA Life 
Membership presented by Dr. Clarence 
Hines, Superintendent, Eugene, Ore., 
public schools in behalf of the Oregon 
State Director’s colleagues at the annual 





“GRAND OLD MEN” OF MICHIGAN 
VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURE—These 13 
Michigan high school teachers, who have 
a combined total of 421 years of serv- 
ice in vocational agriculture, were 
awarded 30-year service keys at the 
37th annual Conference for Teachers 
of Vocational Agriculture at Michigan 
State University, July 30—Aug. 3. They 
are, seated, |. to r.: George Lynn Heat- 
ley, Midland, 33 years; Minty E. Hath, 
Spring Arbor, 36 years; John W. Hall, 
Durand, 36; Charles R. Hilton, Bronson, 
31; Lloyd C. Atkins, Big Rapids, 32; and 
Oscar Hall, Clio, 30. Standing, |. to r.: 
Culver D. Wilcox, Marshall, 30; Fred R. 


' 


OVA meeting last May where AVA Vice 
President for T&1! Samuel L. Fick (r.) 
was the guest speaker and accepted as 
a thank-you gift a myrtle-wood bowl. 
(Story of the Oregon meeting at right.) 








Humeston, Sparta, 31; L. J. Bassett, 
Monroe, 31; Watson Fowle, Traverse 
City, 36; Lloyd H. Colburn, Hesperia, 
31; John Baker, St. Johns, 30; and T. B. 
Poole, Deckerville, 34. 

Other 30-year men receiving awards 
included Ruben N. Kebler, Jackson, 42 
years; Walter Rawson, Hillsdale, 36; 
Reynold G. Oas, Paw Paw, and Francis 
Ode, Millington, each with 34 years; 
E. J. Grambau, Mt. Pleasant, 33; Harold 
M. Byram and Raymond M. Clark, both 
of Michigan State University, 32 years; 
Harlow E. Laing, Ypsilanti, 31, and D. E. 
Spotts, Jonesville, 30. Michigan’s vo.- 
ag forces are to be congratulated! 


























Requests for 
AVA Publications 


According to an official ruling of the 
AVA Executive Committee formal requests 
for publications to be produced by the AVA 
Committee on Research and Publications 
should be submitted to the Committee a 
least 30 days in advance of its annual meet. 
ing (ordinarily scheduled the time of the 
convention). This system allows for ade. 
quate provision for scheduled work in the 
Committee’s annual budget. 

Requests may be sent to Gilbert G. Wea. 
ver, Chairman, in care of AVA headquar. 
ters, 1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing. 
ton 5, D. C. 
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Oregon VA 

Samuel L. Fick, AVA Vice President for 
Trade and Industrial Education was the 
featured speaker at the annual banquet 
meeting of the Oregon Vocational Associa 
tion held in Eugene May 5. 

The association held afternoon sessions 
to transact business and to hear reports 
from the delegates who attended the AVA 
Convention in Atlantic City, New Jersey 
Paul Patrick, President of the Oregon Agri- 
cultural Instructors Association; Paul Wil 
muth, Vocational Supervisor of the Salem 
Public Schools; Maurice Romig, OVA 
President and Director of Vocational & 
Adult 
Paulson, Oregon State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, made reports that drew 
praise from Mr. Fick. 

Items of business transacted included re- 
jection of the revised constitution and its 
referral to a new committee, a recommen- 
dation to the state division of vocational 
education that an all-service conference be 
held in 1956-57, and approval of the pro- 
posal by the board of trustees to establish 
a plan for regional meetings of vocational 
people in the state. 

Mr. Fick spoke to the banquet guests on 
The National Picture for Vocational Edu- 
cation. He reported on the latest status of 
federal appropriations for vocational edu- 
cation and pointed out the necessity of 
keeping legislators and other influential 
people well informed. He pointed out that 
current vocational training is not sufficient 
to train the skilled workers needed and that 
the trend is toward an increased force of 
skilled technicians and a reduction in the 
number of so called “muscle” jobs. 

Mr. Fick said he has been impressed, 
since becoming an AVA vice president, 
with the vast amount of detailed planning 
that is done by operating committees and 
pointed out that the rank and file mem- 
bers may not always realize how important 
such work is to their own specific jobs. He 
mentioned recent AVA publications and ex- 
plained that the increased dues will make 
it possible to increase public relations 
activities. 

A fitting climax to the meeting came 
when Clarence Hines, Superintendent of 
the Eugene Public Schools, presented a life 
membership in the American Vocational 
Association to Oscar Paulson, State Direc- 
tor, in behalf of the supervisory staff of 
the Oregon State Division of Vocational 
Education and the faculty of the Oregon 
Technical Institute. Mr. Paulson was com- 
pletely surprised and very pleased. Super- 
intendent Hines read a citation of Mr. 
Paulson’s 36 years of devotion to vocational 
education but no written or spoken words 
can properly express the warm friendship 
and sincere respect in which the State Di- 
rector is regarded by his _ co-workers 
throughout Oregon.—MAurRICE M. Romic, 
OVA President. 
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NEW STATE 
ASSOCIATION OFFICERS 


CALIFORNIA — George Chambers, Rich- 
mond, President; Lyman Goldsmith, Los 
Angeles, President-Elect; Jack Reynolds, 
sacramento, Vice President; Lee Bodkin, 
Los Angeles, Secretary-Treasurer; Dan Lo- 
z, San Jose, Editor. (Calif. Industrial Edu- 
cation Assoc.) 
AVA 

CoLtorAbo:—Fred A. Ricks, Sterling, Pres- 
Elisabeth L. Meskimen, Loveland, 
Vernon C, Whiting, Denver, 





ident: 
Secretary; 

Treasurer. 

Distributive Education Division: Law- 
rence Clifford, Denver, President; Dean 
Lillie, LaJunta, Vice President; Tony Paul- 
meno, Aurora, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Trade and Industry Division: Leland A. 
Benz, Pueblo, President; Harold McKee, 
Englewood, Vice President; Fred Doelz, 
Denver, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Agriculture Division: Craig Morton, 
Windsor, President; Gordon Starbuck, 
Rocky Ford, Vice President; Dale Hanna, 
Fort Morgan, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Homemaking Division: Mrs. Vera Cowel, 
Fort Collins, President; Blanche Trunce, 
Lafayette, Vice President; Florence Web- 
bert, Leadville, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Rehabilitation Division: Weaver Satchell, 
Greeley, President; James L. McCoy, Grand 
Junction, Secretary-Treasurer. 

——_AVA——— 

Intinois—Dr. Richard H. Sanders, Chi- 
cago, President; S. James Senes, Chicago, 
Vice President, T & 1; Wallace W. Buffmire, 
Evanston, Vice President, Industrial Arts; 
Edward M. Ruddy, East St. Louis, Vice 
President, Personnel and Guidance; James 
W. Crowe, Chicago, Treasurer; W. P. 
Klingensmith, Chicago, Secretary. Board of 
Directors: Carlis E. Summerville, Cham- 
paign; Walter A. Klehm, Charleston; Arthur 
P. O'Mara, Chicago; Orlin D. Trapp, Wau- 
kegan; Paul L. Smoot, Danville. 

AVA 

Kentucky—N. O. Neel, Versailles, Presi- 

dent. 








AVA 

LoutsiaNA:—Van H. Burns, Saline, Presi- 
dent; Mrs. Juanita Busbice, Jonesboro, Vice 
President; J. W. Batemon, Baton Rouge, 
Executive Secretary; Leon Basco, Homer, 
Treasurer; Lloyd Puckitt, West Monroe, 
Retiring President. 

Members of the Executive Council, Group 
A: T. G. Burch, Start, Vo-Ag; Mrs. Lillian 
Koepp, Amite, DE; Mrs. Alice Winegeart, 
Jonesville, Home Economics; Homer Basco, 
Homer, Industrial Arts; Stacy Thigpen, 
Bogalusa, T & I. Group B: R. G. Pipes, 
Jonesboro, Vo-Ag; H. E. Ruppert, Monroe, 
DE; Mrs. Sue Beville, Winnfield, Home 
Economics; Allen J. Spayrer, Port Barre, 
Industrial Arts; M. W. Finuf, Abbeville, 
= & 2; 





AVA 
MAGNOLIA STATE (Muississipp!):—A. G. 
Gordon, Alcorn A & M, President; William 
lripplet, Vicksburg, First Vice President; 
Mrs. Helen C. Scott, Friars Point, Second 
Vice President; J. J. Norman, Madison, 
Third Vice President. 
——AVA — 

Massacnusetts — Chester D. Blackman, 
Worcester, President; Mrs. Dorothy How- 
land, New Bedford, Vice President; Mario 
Pellegrini, Springfield, Secretary; Helen M. 


Robert E. Jewell, right, Pinconning, 
accepts the gavel as new president of 
the Michigan Association of Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture from Earl C. 
McKim, |., Eaton Rapids, retiring Pres. 


vay, Treasurer; Seelig Lester, New York 
City, Membership Secretary; Marguerite 
Dolan, New York City, Recording Secretary. 

Agricultural Education, Julian M. Carter, 
Wellsville, Vice President; Business and 
Distributive, Mary Reynolds, Johnson City, 
Vice President; Home Economics Educa- 
tion, Elizabeth Brown, Pittsford, Vice Pres- 
ident; Industrial Arts Education, George 
Rentsch, Rochester, Vice President; Tech- 
nical Education, Ralph Boyink, Rochester, 
Vice President; Vocational Industrial—Boys, 
Harold L. Dowding, Syracuse; Vocational 
Industrial—Girls, Barbara Fallon, Syracuse. 

AVA 

Vircin IsLANDS — Rudolph Shulterbrandt, 
Christiansted, St. Croix, President; Jane E. 
Tuitt, St. Thomas, Vice President; Minnard 
Jones, Christiansted, St. Croix, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Board of Directors Polanco 
Rodriquez, Christiansted, St. Croix; and 
Raphael Wheatley, St. Thomas. 

AVA 

WISCONSIN:—Jacob Spies, Sheboygan, 
President; C. D. Rejahl, Madison, Execu- 
tive Secretary; Ruby Lloyd, Fond du Lac, 
Vice President representing General Sub- 
jects; A. C. Prabst, Fort Atkinson, Vice 
President representing Directors; Merrel 
Stockey, Milwaukee, Vice President repre- 
senting Guidance; Christine Nickel, Madi- 
son, Vice President representing Teacher 
Training. 
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The Travels of J. F. Ingram 


AVA President J. F. Ingram, who is Ala- 
bama’s Supervisor of Trade and Industrial 
Education, has, at the JOURNAL’s request, 
outlined his past and pending schedule for 
AVA members who are interested in know- 
ing where he has been, where he is going. 

Georgia Vocational Association meeting, 
March 16, to present AVA award for out- 
standing service to Dr. M. D. Collins, 
Georgia State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

Alabama Vocational Association meeting, 
March 22, as a featured speaker. 

Tennessee Vocational Association meet- 
ing and lota Lambda Sigma Fraternity 
luncheon, March 23, as a featured speaker. 
(Mr. Ingram also addressed the trade and 
industrial education and industrial arts 
joint meeting) . 

Distributive Education Clubs of America 
annual convention, St. Louis, April 26-28, 
as a special guest. 

North Carolina Vocational Association 
meeting, May 4, 5, as a featured speaker. 

FFA of Alabama, June 6, as a featured 
speaker. 

Georgia Vocational Association general 
assembly, June 7, as a featured speaker. 

Iota Lambda Sigma and Trade Indus- 
trial Education Division, Georgia Vocational 
Association, June 8, as a featured speaker. 

Conference of National Organizations, 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 11-12, as a regis- 
tered participant. 

Southern Regional Conference for Ap- 
prec ceship Training, Biloxi, Miss., June 
5, as a featured banquet speaker. 

Pelican State Vocational Association an- 
nual meeting (Louisiana), June 13, as a 
featured speaker. 

Washington State Vocational Association 
annual banquet, August 13, as a featured 
speaker. 

Massachusetts Vocational Association 50th 
annual convention, October 26-27, as a 
special guest. 

——AVA——— 

Fifty per cent of the 
for the Bergen County Vocational and 
Technical High Schools have Life Mem 
berships in the AVA. According to avail- 
able statistics in AVA’s membership office 
this is a national record, 


professional staf] 


Members of the Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands vocational association group to- 
gether at a joint banquet they attended last spring when AVA membership 
banners were officially accepted by both groups. Puerto Rico placed first in 
group B (states with membership potentials of 500 to 1499) and the Virgin 
Islands was first in group A (for states with a top potential membership of 499). 
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Ivan H. Griffin, Syracuse, Vice 
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George L. Sandvig 


= George L. Sandvig 
a has been appointed 
Virginia State Super- 
visor of Trade and 
Industrial Education 
to succeed Dr. Van 
Oot. 

Mr. Sandvig was 
born in Menomonie, 
Wisconsin. He at- 
tended the Stout In- 
stitute where he 
earned his BA in In- 
dustrial Education. 
He later attended the University of Minne- 
sota where he was awarded the MA degree 
in Industrial Education. His professional 
experience includes serving as an instructor 
of day trade, industrial arts and trade ex- 
tension classes, and as a coordinator and 
administrator of trade and industrial edu- 
cation. He has also spent several years as 
a worker in industry and as a foremanship 
conference leader. 

Before joining the staff of the State De- 
partment of Education in Virginia in 1944, 
Mr. Sandvig was Director of Vocational 
and Adult Education, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. He has served as a visiting pro- 
fessor of industrial education at summer 
sessions at the North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, and Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Blacksburg. Mr. Sandyig has been 
Virginia’s Assistant State Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education for the 
past 12 years. He is a member of the Phi 
Delta Kappa and Iota Lamba Sigma. 





Fabulous Story, Topeka 


James J. Studebaker, former welding in- 
structor at the Topeka, Kansas, Trade 
School (1947-53) and now the founder and 
president of an aluminum boat and metal 
plant holder manufacturing business that 
hit gross sales of $500,000 at the end of 
1954, cites four men who gave him the 
inspiration to make practical use of his 
own ideas. 

They are: Dr. Kenneth McFarland, for- 
mer Superintendent of Schools in Topeka; 
C. M. Miller, retired Kansas State Director 
of Vocational Education; Dr. Giles Thiel- 
mann, Director of Instruction and Curric- 
ulum in Topeka; and P. W. Chamness, Di- 
rector of the Topeka Trade School. 

Mr. Studebaker’s fabulous rise to success 
has been fully covered in the Topeka State 
Journal which explains that Jim started 
making the African violet plant stands of 
steel in the garage behind his home in 
late 1951. Today he operates the business 
as the Vio-Holda Manufacturing Co., in a 
three-story building in Topeka. He started 
making the aluminum boats in 1953 as the 
result of a back-breaking fishing trip in a 
heavy wooden rowboat. 

The entire Studebaker family works to- 
gether in the recently incorporated busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Studebaker says, “If my small accom- 
plishment means anything, it should be in- 
spiration to the guy who thinks only of 
working an 8-hour shift for the rest of his 
life. There is no luck in it—just a matter 
of getting ideas, working them out and 
putting them into practice.” 

He has continued his membership in the 
AVA through the years. 
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L. L. Wingo 


L. L. Wingo left his position as Super- 
visor of Trade and Industrial Education, 
Illinois State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, September 1, to assume his new re- 
sponsibilities in the Trade and Industrial 
Education Department, Colorado A & M, 
Fort Collins. 


R. E. Cammack 


R. E. Cammack, Alabama State Director 
of Vocational Education, accepted the Hon- 
orary Doctor of Science degree from Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, last 
June. 

Earning his BS in Agriculture at the 
same school in 1916, Dr. Cammack has since 
that time served as a teacher of science and 
agriculture and in other capacities. He 
was elevated from State Supervisor of Agri- 


cultural Education to State Director in 
1945. 
Robert N. Hoskins 

Robert N. Hoskins, Industrial Forester 


for the Seaboard Air Line Railroad since 
1945, has been promoted to General For- 
estry Agent for the company, according to 
an announcement by Warren T. White, 
Assistant Vice President in charge of In- 
dustrial Development. 

Hoskins, who will continue to have his 
headquarters in Norfolk, is widely known 
in forestry circles throughout Virginia, the 
Carolinas, Georgia, Florida and Alabama, 
the territory served by the Seaboard. He is 
a member of a number of state forestry 
associations, and is credited with establish- 
ing the first regional farm youth forestry 
program in the South. He also was instru- 
mental in making the Seaboard a pioneer 
in mechanical tree planting. 


Donald Cross 


Donald Cross, vo-ag teacher of Lamont, 
Pa., won $10,500 in cash and merchandise 
on the television show High Finance, spon- 
sored by the Mennen Company. 


Thurman J. Bailey 


Thurman J. Bailey (no relation to the 
State Superintendent) began service as As- 
sistant Director and State Supervisor for 
Trade and Industrial Education, Division 
of Vocational and Adult Education, State 
Department of Education, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, May 16. 

Mr. Bailey is well known in Florida. He 
received the MA degree in 1940 from Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, 
and has carried additional graduate work 
at both the University of Florida and Flor- 
ida State University. His work experience 
includes a total of more than six years in 
retail sales and as a skilled glass moulder 
with the Owens, Illinois, Glass Company 
and the Ball Brothers Company. He has 
also served as a teacher in the Pierson 
High School, Florida, later becoming su- 
pervising principal of the school. Since 
1947 he has been prominently identified 
with the Trade and Industrial Education 
program on both local and state levels. 

The former section head, H. F. Hinton, 
has been assigned the responsibility for 
the development and coordination of in- 
structional materials in Trade and Indus- 
trial Education. He will be directly re- 
sponsible in this newly created position to 
the State Director's office. 
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Fay Wallace, John Coleman 

When 60-year-old Fay I. Wallace, Nevad, 
State Supervisor of Trade and Industria) 
Education, received his Master’s degree dur. 
ing Colorado A & M College’s summer com. 
mencement on August 10, his diploma was 
presented by a man closely associated with 
him for the past 25 years—John Coleman, 
Director, La Crosse Vocational and Adult 
School, Wis. 

President William E. Morgan of A&M 
stepped momentarily from his awarding of 
nearly a hundred degrees to allow the two 
old friends a fitting climax to years of cross. 
ing each other's paths. 

Coleman first knew Wallace as an expert 
auto mechanic without schooling beyond 
the eighth grade. Wallace had his own 
automotive electrical repair shop in Viroqua, 
near La Crosse. When he heard from a 
salesman that the La Crosse Vocational 
School had bought 10 torches and an acety. 
lene tank, Wallace immediately checked to 
find out whether a welding instructor had 
been hired, hoping to land a job teaching 
an evening class. Meantime, Coleman had 
discovered he needed a man to teach auto 
mechanics. Result: Wallace began teaching 
at the La Crosse school as a full-time in. 
structor. 

Coleman interested Wallace in continuing 
his own education and coached him in re. 
quired high school subjects. An arrange. 
ment was made with the Viroqua high 
school principal whereby Wallace's reports 
and notebooks were submitted to him as he 
completed work on each course. In a short 
while, Wallace received a diploma from 
Viroqua high school. 

Meanwhile, according to Mr. Coleman, 
“the best auto mechanics in La Crosse” were 
attending Wallace’s classes at the adult 
school. At Coleman’s urging, Wallace again 
turned student, attending summer sessions 
at Stout Institute and General Motors Insti- 
tute in order to meet the state’s certification 
of teachers. He first registered at Colorado 
A&M in the 1930 Summer Session. With 
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the exception of 1941 and 1949 when he 
studied at the University of Nevada, he has 
attended the summer college almost con- 
tinuously since then. 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Retires 


John F. Arundel, 
Director of the Divi- 
sion of Vocational 
Education of the 
Cincinnati Public 
Schools, retired Au- 
gust 31, 1956, after 
50 years of service— 
40 of which included 
evening school as- 
signments. 

Mr. Arundel, a na- 
tive Cincinnatian, 
was educated in the 

Cincinnati Public Schools. He received his 
zA. from Ohio State University and his 
yA. from the University of Cincinnati with 
athesis on Pupil Costs of Vocational High 
§chools. 


john F. Arundel 


Starting as a substitute teacher in 1906, 
Mr. Arundel served as teacher, assistant 
principal, and principal in elementary and 
high schools of his city until ‘191 7 when he 
was appointed Director of Vocational and 
War Education. He directed the training of 
1500 drafted men assigned to the schools 
for technical up-grading. 

In 1919, Mr. Arundel reorganized exist- 
ing schools of apprentices and compulsory 
continuation classes. He also organized new 
schools for training in the occupational 
fields of Cincinnati industries. He con- 
vinced the Superintendent and the Board of 
Education of the efficiency of the unit vo- 
cational school administration using the or- 
ganization of the modern univ ersity with its 
gecialized colleges as a pattern. Through 
his efforts all Cincinnati vocational high 
schools were chartered by the State Depart- 
ment of Education as high schools of “first 
grade.” 

Mr. Arundel was an advocate of the long 
school year (48 weeks) in order to obtain 
the maximum use of expensive equipment. 
He also supported and used the principle 
of acceleration of pupils. The cooperative 
ystem was an integral part of the IIth 
and 12th grades in all vocational high 
schools. 

During World War II, Mr. Arundel di- 
rected War Production Workers Training. 
Vocational schools had three shifts of prin- 
cipals and teachers. After the War he di- 
rected the programs of on-the-job training 
in Cincinnati industries and the trade ex- 
tension work in cooperation with the Vet- 
erans Administration. 

Mr. Arundel is a Past President of the 
National Council of Local Administrators 
of Vocational Education, and Past President 
of the Ohio Vocational Association for 
Trades and Industries. He is a life mem- 
ber of the NEA and. holds Certificate No. 15 
asa life member of the American Vocational 
Association through the courtesy of his 
associates in the vocational high schools. 
He is also a Past President of Phi Delta 
Kappa and an honorary member of Iota 
Lambda Sigma. He served as a consultant 
on vocational education on President 
Hoovers’ White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection in 1929-31. 

Confining most of his research to local 
problems of administration of vocational 
education, Mr. Arundel is the author of 
Bulletin No. 162, Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, 1931, Vocational Training 
Costs. 


Mr. Arundel says that he expects to con- 
tinue his active participation in vocational 
education matters and in the National 
Council of Local Administrators. His major 
interests will lie in administration, curricu- 
lum, and textbooks. 
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Benjamin H. Van Oot 
One of the few re- 
maining pioneers of 
the early industrial 
education movement 
in America recently 
announced plans for 
retirement. After 47 
years of professional 
experience in the 
field of education Dr. 
B. H. Van Oot, be- 
loved Virginia State 
Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Edu- 
cation, has turned over the reins to one 
of his assistants, George L. Sandvig. 

Virginia’s program, molded some 33 years 
ago and nurtured to the point of its present 
healthy size has a foundation truly built 
upon a rock. It has been said by many 
that Dr. Van Oot will leave his footprints 
on the sands of vocational education. 

Born June 29, 1882, in Oswego, N. Y., 
Dr. Van Oot attended elementary school 
and high school in that city. At the State 
Normal School, Oswego, he completed the 
four year English and Industrial Arts 
courses in 1905. He worked at various jobs 
in order to finance his education. 

His first professional experience was at 
Normal University, New Mexico, as a Pro- 
fessor of English and biology. After two 
years he went to Indiana Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College to teach botany and 
industrial arts, and to coach. In 1909 he 
became Director of the Vocational Depart- 
ment, North Bennett Street Industrial 
School, Boston. 

While he earned his baccalaureate and 
master’s degrees at Columbia he served as 
Superintendent of Saint Georges Evening 
Trade School in New York City. 

In 1914.he was named Maine State Di- 
rector of Vocational Education; in 1916, 
Professor of Industrial Education at Iowa 
State Teachers College. 

Dr. Van Oot went to Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, the State Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts College, in 1924 to serve 


Maximillian Komow 


Maximillian Ko- 
mow, Assistant Ad- 
ministrative Direc- 
tor, in charge of the 
Bureau of Vocational 
Activities, retired 
from the New York 
City school system 
September 1, 1956. 

His has been a 
career of 47 years of 
service, promoting a 
program of indus- 
trial arts and voca- 

tional education for the City of New York, 
with his efforts and influence being felt 
throughout the state, the nation, and 
beyond. 

During the year 1952-53 he 
President of the New 
tional and Practical Arts Association. Since 
that time he has been chairman of the 
Publications Committee. 

Mr. Komow has been the Educational 
Consultant for Hadassah for a number of 
years. This organization of American 
women operates several vocational schools 
in Israel. In December of 1954 Hadassah 
sent him to Israel to make an evaluative 
study of their schools and also to consult 
with Israeli architects regarding the design 


served as 
York State Voca- 


as state teacher trainer and state supervisor 
of trade and industrial education. As his 
responsibilities increased he moved to Rich- 
mond, the state capital, where for more 
than three decades he has developed the 
vast program of trade and industrial edu- 
cation that Virginia now boasts. As the 
result of training 105,000 persons during 
World War II he received a special award 
from the U. S. Office of Education. 

Although his formal education was in- 
terrupted by state duties, through summer 
school and graduate field work he earned 
the Doctor of Philosophy degree at Colum- 
bia in 1931. His dissertation The Optimum 
Qualifications for Apprenticeship in Certain 
Allied Trades was published by the U. S. 
Office. 

Among his manifold contributions Dr. 
Van Oot can claim the development of an 
unusually strong network of industrial arts 
shops in Virginia, the promotion of re- 
gional and area technical schools at six 
different centers, the initiation of part time 
cooperation training programs, and the cre- 
ation of a program to train foremen and 
coal miners in accident prevention. 

Dr. Van Oot’s recognition of the need 
to train firemen led to the establishment 
of a state-wide fire college. Through his 
efforts a training program for school bus 
drivers was founded. The night school pro- 
gram of train extension classes that he 
launched now reaches nearly 10,000 people. 

A well known speaker, author, and na- 
tional leader in vocational education, Dr. 
Van Oot’s professional life is incomplete 
without reference to the many young men 
and women whose lives were guided 
through his wisdom. Opportunities for 
many have unfolded through his talented 
leadership. 

The trade and industrial education and 
industrial arts education teachers in Vir- 
ginia wish to salute Dr. Van Oot and pay 
tribute to him as a friend, a forceful leader, 
and a source of constant inspiration 
through the years.—GeorceE E. WALLACE, 
Virginia State Supervisor, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. 


of three new vocational school buildings. 

He has been given Laureate Honors in 
Epsilon Pi Tau, the international honor 
society in industrial arts and industrial vo- 
cational education. 


A testimonial luncheon honoring Max 
Komow was held at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York City on April 28. At this festive 
occasion the toastmaster was Dr. Harvey 
M. Rice, President of the State University 
Teachers College at Buffalo. The guest 
speaker was Dr. Lewis A. Wilson, former 
Commissioner of Education for the State 
of New York. 

Max is a man of integrity, a fine admin- 
istrator, a real leader in his field, with a 
fine sense of humor, but above all a real 
humanitarian. We salute him for his great 
contribution to education and bid him 
God-speed in his years of retirement, hop- 
ing that they will be many and happy 
ones.—NYSVPAA VIEWPOINTS. 

Editor’s Note: Since Maximillian Komow’s 
retirement story appeared in Viewpoint, he 
has been honored with the following 
awards: Outstanding Service Medallion, 
New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Assoc.; Honorary Life Membership, 
New York State Vocational and Practical 
Arts Assoc.; Outstanding Service Medallion, 
New York City Vocational High School 
Teachers Assoc.; Honorary Citation, Epsi- 
lon Pi Tau. 
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A. L. Teachey 


A. L. Teachey, State Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture in North Carolina, re- 
tired last spring. Mr. Teachey, who began 
his professional career as a teacher of voca- 
tional agriculture, served as Assistante State 
Supervisor for many years. He was Director 
of the Rural War Production Training Pro- 
gram, during the war years, and after the 
termination of that program, served as 
State Supervisor of the Veterans Farmer 
Training Program. He was apopinted State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture on 
December 1, 1949. 

During the time he served as State Super- 
visor, he developed one of the outstanding 
programs of Vocational Agriculture in 
America. At the present time, there are 623 
teachers employed, with an enrollment dur- 
ing 1955-56 of more than 45,000. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Vocational Association, Mr. 
Teachey’s associates and teachers honored 
him by giving him a life membership in 
the American Vocational Association. 


A. G. Bullard 


A. G. Bullard who replaces A. L. Teachey 
as N. C. State Supervisor of Vocational 
Agriculture, is a graduate of North Caro- 
lina State College, with a Bachelor’s Degree 
in Vocational Agriculture. He later com- 
pleted his work for a Master’s Degree at the 
same institution. 

Mr. Bullard taught vocational agricul- 
ture for several years, and during that time 
was cited as Master Teacher. From teaching, 
he became Assistant State Supervisor of the 
Rural War Production Training Program. 
He had much to do with developing an 
outstanding state canning program. 

After the Rural War Production Train- 
ing Program was completed, Mr. Bullard 
became Assistant State Supervisor of the 
Veterans Farmer Training Program. He de- 
veloped many teaching materials. 

Mr. Bullard has served for some time as 
combination District Supervisor of Voca- 
tional Agriculture and Assistant State 
Supervisor of Vocational Agriculture. 


e. 


H. G. McComb, second from l., 
Indiana State Supervisor of Trade, In- 
dustrial and Distributive Education, who 
has been active in the field for 40 years, 
accepts his portrait at festivities in his 
honor June 14. His retirement was ef- 
fective June 30. The banquet was staged 
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Harold G. Wilson 


Harold G. Wilson, 
Kentucky State Di- 
rector of Trade and 
Industrial and Dis- 
tributive Education, 
was honored at a 
testimonial dinner 
held in Lexington, 
June 8. 
The entire staff of 
the vocational divi- 
sion, all local direc- 
tors of the area voca- 
tional schools, many 
instructors, and several personal friends of 
Mr. Wilson were in attendance in recogni- 
tion of his 34 years of service to vocational 
education. Mr. Wilson retired on June 30, 
having reached the mandatory retirement 
age in Kentucky. Clarence Wetzel, teacher 
trainer for vocational education in St. 
Louis, was a special guest. Dr. Charles 
Crumpton, teacher trainer at the Univer- 
sity of Louisville, was in charge. 

A take-off on This Is Your Life, the pro- 
gram went from the present back to the 
early days when Mr. Wilson was an ap- 
prentice plumber in England. The com- 
mittee had carefully gathered together 
many news items, pictures and programs 
in which Mr. Wilson had _ participated. 

The big surprise came when Mrs. Wilson, 
usually a very quiet and reserved person, 
arose to her feet, and in her quaint English 
accent, told of Mr. Wilson’s early life in 
England. 

The retiring Director was presented with 
a $1000.00 savings bond, a wrist watch, and 
a traveling bag. In addition to this, each 
of the 12 area vocational schools in Ken- 
tucky made a miniature trophy which rep- 
resented or was connected with Mr. Wil- 
son’s life while Director of T & I. 

The Wilsons left the U. S.-in June for 
a two year assignment with the U. S. 
Office of Education. Mr. Wilson will serve 
as specialist in Plumbing for the Republic 
of Honduras in Central America. 
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by the Indiana Council of Local Admin- 
istrators. 

L. to r.: Dr. Woerdehoff, MC; Mr. Mc- 
Comb; Mrs. McComb; Henry Chappell, 
President of the Group and Director, Ft. 
Wayne schools; and H. F. Brickley, Di- 


rector, Muncie, Ind., school system. 


Emanuel E. Ericson 


Emanuel EF. Erie. 
son, Professor of jp. 
dustrial arts anq 
senior faculty mem. 
ber in the Depart 
ment at the Univer. 
sity of California 
Santa Barbara Co} 
lege, was honored a} 
a testimonial banquet 
on the occasion of 
his retirement jp 
June from UCSK 
after 31 years of con. 

tinuous service. He accepted the title of 
Professor, Emeritus, at local commence 
ment exercises June 8. 

More than 100 alumni, students, friends 
and colleagues attended the dinner at the 
Montecito Country Club to pay tribute to 
the nationally known educator. 

Recognized as one of the pioneers in his 
field, Prof. Ericson’s career is an example 
of the opportunity offered in America to 
ambitious young men. Born in Sweden in 
1888, the son of a cabinet maker and 
farmer, he came to America at the age of 
18 as an emigrant boy who could no 
even speak English. Establishing himself 
in Willmar, Minnesota, he began his Amer 
ican education by learning English, study. 
ing in his attic room at night while 
employed as a farm hand during the day 

Young Ericson then turned to wood 
working while he continued his education 
at the Willmar Seminary. Later he ob- 
tained a position teaching manual training 
at the Willmar High School, launching his 
long career in the educational field. He 
then entered Stout Institute, Wisconsin 
and received a two-year diploma. 

Just six years after his arrival in this 
country he was appointed Director of Man- 
ual Arts, State Normal School, Ada, Okla 
homa. He went back to Stout Institute for 
his BS degree and later earned an MA 
degree from the University of Southem 
California. His formal education included 
study at Bradley Polytechnic Institute, the 
University of Chicago and the University 
of California. 

The Okmulgee, Oklahoma, schools _in- 
vited Prof. Ericson to become Supervisor of 
Art and Industrial Arts. He remained there 
until 1921. He had mastered the language 
of his adopted country so well that he 
made many contributions to professional 
magazines by that time. 

Prof. Ericson was called to Santa Bar 
bara in 1925 to become Head of the In- 
dustrial Education department, a_ position 
which he held until 1948. Dr. Lynne ( 
Monroe followed him, and Dr. Kermit A. 
Seefeld is the current chairman. 

Prof. Ericson inaugurated the Extension 
Division under the State College and be 
came its first and only Director. 

In 1952 he was named the recipient of 
the “Ship’s Citation,” a national award fo1 
outstanding service and leadership in the 
field of industrial arts, one of two wes 
coast men ever to receive 
writings include more than 150 professional 
articles and 14 books, one of which, Teach 
ing the Industrial Arts, has been adopted 
as a text in 139 colleges. 

Known 


affectionately as “Lief” 


nity and church affairs. In 
industrial education standards, he was ont 


of the founders and the first Chairman of 


AVA’s Standards of Attainment Committee 
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this honor. His 


and 
“Triple E,” Prof. Ericson for three decades 
has been an active participant in commu: 
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H. Halleck Singer 


The appointment of H. Halleck Singer as 
an assistant professor in the Vocational 
Teacher Education Department of the Uni- 
yersity of Pennsylvania’s School of Educa- 
tion was recently announced by Dr. Walter 
B. Jones, Director of the Department. Mr. 
singel will fill the vacancy created when 
Dr. Edward Hankin left to become head of 
the Trade and Industrial Education De- 
partment at Florida State University, Talla- 
hassec,Florida. 

Mr. Singer came to the Philadelphia area 
two years ago as an Area Coordinator of 
Industrial Education representing the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Public Instruction 
in six eastern counties. He has had 26 
years of experience as a teacher and director 
of vocational and industrial arts education 
in the public schools. He has also had gen- 
eral administrative experience as an assist- 
ant high school principal and was principal 
of the Arnold High School, Arnold, Penn- 
sylvania, for five years. He is currently work- 
ing for his Doctorate at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Carl Cotter 


Carl T. Cotter, who formally retired in 
1951 as Director of Vocational Education 
and Industrial Arts, Toledo, Ohio, has com- 
pleted the work that he assumed after his 
reitrement as professional engineer for the 
Construction Engineering Division, Toledo 
Board of Education. As instructor, admin- 
istrator and engineer, Mr. Cotter has served 
public school enducation for 52 years. 


Dolley Continues 
In ICA Service 


Two recent ceremonies in Asuncion, 
Paraguay, marked for Robert D. Dolley of 
Miami, Florida, the culmination of one 
phase of his work and the beginning of 
another part of it with the technical co- 
operation program carried on there by the 
U. S. International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

One ceremony was the dedication of the 
San Lorenzo Rural Normal School outside 
Asuncion, which meant the successful con- 
clusion of two years’ effort by the U. S. 
Operations Mission to Paraguay, the over- 
seas office of ICA. Mr. Dolley, an educator 
of many years’ experience in Florida as 
well as abroad, is head of the education di- 
vision of the Operations Mission in Para- 
guay and also director of the “servicio” of 
Education, the joint U. S.-Paraguayan or- 
ganization which has built the teacher- 
training school at San Lorenzo. In_ this 
dual capacity, he has been responsible for 
bringing the cooperative project to com- 
pletion. 

Both U.S. technical “know-how” and U.S. 
money went into the rural normal school, 
along with Paraguayan Government money, 
land and labor. The five building campus 
is expected to assist very significantly in 
improving and increasing the education of 
rural children in this predominantly rural 
land. The “servicio” will set the school in 
operation and the Ministry of Education 
will take over as soon as possible. 

Another ceremony was the signing of an 
agreement early in May between the United 
States and Paraguay which will continue for 
another year the “servicio” of Education, 
which Mr. Dolley heads. ICA will con- 
tribute $150,000 in U. S._ technical-aid 
money, with the local currency. The agree- 
ment means continuation of joint efforts of 
the two nations to strengthen and extend 
the educational system of Paraguay. Started 
10 years ago, the “servicio” has also built 
Paraguay’s first vocational training school. 
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Obituaries 





HARVARD H. ELLIS 


Harvard H. Ellis, 
66, Director of the 
Putnam Trade School 
(now known as the 
Putnam Regional 
Technical School), 
Putnam, Connecticut, 
since 1920, died sud- 
denly July 17. 
Known to his Con- 
necticut colleagues as 
the “wise man of the 
east” because of his 
integrity, humor, and 
sound educational 
philosophies, Mr. Ellis was honored by the 
Connecticut State Board of Education in 
March, 1956, when it acted to name a new 
$2,200,000 vocational plant the Harvard H. 
Ellis Regional Technical School. This unit 
will serve the northeastern area of Connecti- 
cut and will be located in Danielson. 

The action of the State Board in naming 
the new school was taken upon the official 
request of the directors of all of the voca- 
tional schools in Connecticut, the adminis- 
trative staff of the Bureau of Vocational 
Education, and the professional staff com- 
mittee which is representative of all the in- 
structions in Connecticut’s vocational-tech- 
nical and vocational agriculture programs. 

Mr. Ellis was born in Nova Scotia. He 
served his apprenticeship as a tool maker, 
was employed as a tool maker and, in 1918, 
was appointed instructor of machine trades 
at the Connecticut State Trade School, Tor- 
rington. He completed professional courses 
at Yale, and the Teachers College of New 
Britain. In addition to his educational lead- 
ership he also actively contributed to the 
work of the Boy Scouts of America. 


JOHN CALLAHAN 


Dr. John Callahan, former Wisconsin 
State Director of Vocational Education and 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, died 
in Madison at the age of 91, May 10. 

Dr. Callahan was born at Goldens Bridge, 
Westchester County, N. Y., and went with 
his family to Prescott, Wis., in 1869. He 
taught rural school and served as a school 
principal for several years before he was 
elected city superintendent of schools in 
Menasha, Wis., a position he held for 17 
years. From 1918 until 1921 when he was 
elected Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, he served as State Director of Voca- 
tional Education. He retired as State Su- 
perintendent in 1949. 

Carroll College, Waukesha, conferred the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws upon 
Dr. Callahan in 1934. He was a life mem- 
ber of the AVA as well as the NEA. 

In reporting his death, the Wisconsin 
State Journal, May 14 edition, said: 

“John Callahan was a great rock. . . 

“Angry storms beat at him when he 
fought for the school consolidation pro- 
gram. They beat at him, but they never 
wore him down. With wisdom, endless 
patience, and the firmness of his facts, he 
gave scores of communities better schools 

even when they didn’t seem to want 
them. 

“And the people of Wisconsin knew what 
they had in John Callahan. They elected 
him state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion seven times, a history-making rec- 
Ord... 


HERBERT B. SWANSON 


Herbert B. Swanson, Assistant Director 
of the Agricultural Education Branch, U. S. 
Office of Education, died May 19 at his 
home in Washington, D. C., after an illness 
of about nine weeks. He had been in 
Georgetown University Hospital since Mar. 
16, suffering from arthritis. Serious com- 
plications developed and it was not until 
Friday, May 18, that he was returned to 
his home. 

Mr. Swanson joined the staff of the 
Office of Education in 1929 as a Specialist 
in Teacher Training. He served for a 
brief period as Executive Secretary of the 
Future Farmers of America, then returned 
to his teacher training duties. For a short 
time he served as Program Specialist in 
Agricultural. Education for the North At- 
lantic Region. On August 22, 1951, he was 
appointed Assistant Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Education Branch. Prior to coming 
to the Office of Education he taught agri- 
culture in Iowa. 


LUKE H. KELLY 


Luke H. Kelly, 54, Agricultural Consult- 
ant in the Division of Vocational Agricul- 
ture Education, Michigan State Department 
of Public Instruction, died unexpectedly of 
a heart attack July 11. 

A native of Conklin, Michigan, Mr. Kelly 
had been with the State Department for 
more than 18 years. 

He was Executive Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Michigan FFA until his assignment to 
India by the U. S, Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration in 1952. He returned to his 
position with the State Department July 1, 
1953. 

Mr. Kelly had direct association with 234 
agricultural departments in his work from 
the state office. Prior to assuming his posi- 
tion at the state level he had been a super- 
intendent and teacher trainer. 





(Continued from page 42) 


Earning his own bachelor’s degree in 
1930, Mr. Coleman returned to the A& M 
campus soon afterward to earn a master’s 
degree in 1937 and to teach on the summer 
session faculty for 21 years. Mr. Wallace 
earned his bachelor’s degree from A&M 
by 1938—and some of his courses were 
taught by his old friend. 

The scope of Wallace’s work widened 
with his education. In 1940 he moved to 
Ely, Nev., where he instigated a new trade 
and industrial education program for the 
White Pine County high school. Within 
5 years, opportunity to further use his abili- 
ty beckoned. He became chief of education 
and training for the Veterans Administra- 
tion at Reno where he was in charge of 
veterans sent there under the GI bill and 
for rehabilitation. Wallace recalls that at 
the outset, in 1945, there were only 13 such 
trainees. By 1947, he had 1806 to teach. 

Wallace became State Supervisor of Trade 
and Industrial Education for Nevada in 
1951. He lost no time in resuming the trail 
of higher education and returned to Colo- 
rado A & M each succeeding summer. 

Thus was the man who never actually 
attended high school awarded a master’s 
degree in administration and supervision. 

Meantime, Mr. Coleman has completed 
his 40th year as head of the La Crosse 
school. Recently the school achieved na- 
tional recognition through an article in a 
popular magazine. It has been estimated 
that 85 percent of the adult population of 
La Crosse has at some time attended the 
vocational school. 
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BOOKS AND BULLETINS 









AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

Swine Production, by Clarence E. Bundy 
and Ronald V. Diggins, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
Publishers, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York II, 
N. Y., 337 pages, $4.50. 

Here is a complete, up-to-date manual on 
swine production, including the most recent 
experimental data. Breeds of swine, feed- 
ing and management, disease and parasite 
control, marketing and other aspects of the 
subject are discussed. 


AVA 


Evaluation of Motion Pictures for Use by 
Agricultural Teachers, by Raymond M. 
Clark. Professional Series Bulletin No. 7, 
Bureau of Research and Service, College of 
Education, Michigan State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Science, East Lan- 
sing, Mich., 1956. 18 pages, mimeographed. 





Produced in cooperation with the State 
Board of Control of Vocational Education, 
this revised edition contains the evaluations 
of motion picture titles by groups of teach- 
ers. Reactions have been summarized. 


AVA 


Collecting and Preserving Specimens for 
Use in Teaching Agriculture. Professional 
Series Bulletin No. 8, Bureau of Research 
and Service, College of Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 
1956. 24 pages. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to satisfy 
an expressed need for help in the tech- 
niques of collecting and preserving insect 
and other specimens for use in instructional 
programs, 








AVA 


Solve the Farm Problem? by 
Benedict. The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1955. 600 pages, $5. 

An analysis of federal aid to agriculture, 
this study is the first of a contemplated two 
volume report, a factual presentation of the 
origins, operation and effects of existing fed- 
eral agriculture programs, with the recom- 
mendations of a Special Committee on Agri- 
cultural Policy appointed by the Twentieth 
Century Fund to consider steps in the in- 
terest of farmers and the country as a 
whole. 


Can We 
Murray R. 


AVA 


Forestry in the South, by M. D. Mobley 
and Robert N. Hoskins. Turner E. Smith 
& Co., 441 W. Peachtree St., N. E., Atlanta 
3, Ga. 440 pages, $3.95. 

Written for the use of elementary and 
secondary schools in teaching forestry, the 
authors hope this new text will “bring to 
the youth of the South the knowledge and 
awareness of the importance of our forests 
and procedures essential to increasing this 
value.” It should have special benefits for 
vo-ag students. 


The authors, AVA Executive Secretary 
Dr. M. D. Mobley and Robert N. Hoskins, 
a professional forester, have long encour- 
aged public schools to include forestry in 
the curriculum and to promote sound forest 
practices. Dr. Mobley was the first educa- 
tor in the nation to receive the American 
Forestry Association’s award for “outstand- 
ing service in the conservation of American 
resources of land, water and forests.” Mr. 
Hoskins has served as Chairman of the 
AFA Awards Committee and Chairman of 
the Conservation Committee for the U. S. 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Economic Concepts Everyone 
Know, by Glenn D. Overman. 
Western Publishing Co., 
Ohio, 1956. 43 pages. 


Should 
South- 
Cincinnati 27, 


Here is a general survey of industry- 
sponsored economic education, with no at- 
tempt to evaluate the effectiveness of spe- 
cific programs. 





AVA 


Introduction to American Business, by 
Ferdinand F. Mauser and David J. Schwartz, 
Jr. American Book Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 3, N. Y., 1956. 661 pages, $6. 

A textbook designed to put into useful 
form the materials most important to un- 
derstanding the nature of the complex 
American business scene, this work attempts 
to bring the realism of the market place 
into the treatment of principles, as it gives 
the student a sense of the life and move- 
ment of American business. 


DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


How to Be a Better Life Insurance Sales- 
man, by Edwin R. Erickson. Insurance Re- 
search and Review Service, 123 W. North 
St., Indianapolis 9, Ind., 1956. 64 pages, 
nine cents each. 

This is not a technical treatment although 
it offers selling tips that can improve the 
performance of a life underwriter. It is 
planned as an attitude book, written to en- 
gender pride in a vocation. 

AVA 

Work Experience Laboratories. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 260, Distribu- 
tive Education Series No. 22. Office of Edu- 
cation, U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C., 
1956. 19 pages, 15 cents. 

The purpose of this bulletin is to help 
school administrators, supervisors, co-or- 
dinators, counselors, and businessmen in- 
crease the effectiveness of work experience 
laboratories needed in part time co-opera- 
tive DE programs. 





AVA 

Guide for Part Time Instructors. Voca- 
tional Division Bulletin No. 259, Distribu- 
tive Education Series No. 21. Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C., 1956. 20 pages, 15 cents. 

This guide contains helpful suggestions 
that should assist the part-time instructor 
in adjusting to the field of educational 
service. It should help make the teaching 
job easier through the development of time 
saving techniques. 





GENERAL 


Effective Supervision, by Milon Brown, 
The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, 
New York I1, N. Y., 1956. 259 pages, $4.50. 

Written to help men and women under- 
stand and follow the principles of effective 
supervision, offered here are principles 
drawn from thousands of conferences and 
from supervisors who have solved difficult 
problems. Designed for the new appointee 
or the experienced worker who hopes to 
become a supervisor, it is a clear explana- 
tion of supervisory responsibilities. 

——AVA-—— 
Analysis Technique for Instructors, by 
Verne C. Fryklund. The Bruce Publishing 
Co., 400 North Broadway, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin, 1956. 179 pages, $2.50. 
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Prepared for teachers in service and per- 
sons in training, this book shows the jp. 
structor or potential instructor how to break 
a course of study down into teachable 
units. The presented plan of analysis can 
be applied to any occupation sufficiently 
involved to require instruction. ‘ 


AVA 

Person to Person—The Classroom Teach. 
er’s Public Relations. National Schoo! Pub. 
lic Relations Association, NEA, in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Classroom 
Teachers, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash. 
ington, D. C., 1956. 48 pages, 75 cents. 10 
or more copies, 50 cents each. 

This handbook is a companion and suc. 
cessor to It Starts in the Classroom, pub- 
lished five years ago. Specific ideas that wil] 
make parent relationships warmer, more 
direct and more meaningful are offered, 

fi VA — 

Educators Guide to Free Films. Educa- 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis., 1956. 
560 pages, $6. 

This 16th annual edition is a_ profes. 
sional, cyclopedia service on multisensory 
learning aids. All new titles (766) are 
starred. Total listings amount to 3,453. 

AVA 

Educators Guide to Free Slidefilms. Edu- 
cators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis,, 
1956. 308 pages, $5. 

Completely revised, this eighth annual 
guide lists 631 titles, including 38 sets of 
slides. Ninety titles have not been listed 
previously. 











AVA 
How to Make Homework Lighter! Better 
Light Better Sight Bureau, 420 Lexington 





Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 1956. 8 
pages, free. 

AVA 
Present-Day Psychology, An _ Original 


Survey of Departments, Branches, Methods, 
and Phases, Including Clinical and Dynamic 
Psychology, edited by A. A. Rovack. Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1955. 995 pages, $12. 

A symposium of 40 original contributions 
by qualified experts in various fields, this is 
a survey, the most comprehensive in Eng- 
lish thus far, of modern psychology, with 
contributors telling stories of chosen seg- 
ments of their science. 


AVA 

How to Gain an Extra Hour Every Day, 
by Ray Josephs. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, Inc., 300 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., 1955. 192 pages, $2.95. 

A collection of 243 specific time saving 
suggestions contributed by many celebrities 
advises the reader on how to streamline 
time consuming aspects of modern living. 

AVA 

Teachers of Children Who Are Deaf. 
Prepared by Romaine P. Mackie. Office of 
Education Bulletin 1955, No. 6. 87 pages. 
Sold by the Supt. of Documents, Govt. 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 35 
cents. This material collected through in- 
quiry forms from many experts is recom- 
mended to all involved in training of 
teachers of deaf children. 


AVA 

Offerings and Enrollments in Science and 
Mathematics in Public High Schools, by 
Kenneth E. Brown. Office of Education 
Pamphlet No. 118. 1956. 24 pages. Sold by 
the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 15 cents. This 
analysis enables readers to comprehend ac- 
curately potential and actual enrollments in 
science and mathematics and to evaluate 
utilization of our intellectual resources. 
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RNAL 


Manpower and Education. Educational 
policies Commission, NEA and the AASA, 
1201 - 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., 
1956. 128 pages, $1.25. 

Part 1 of this report reviews the factors 
ontributing to the present manpower 
hortages. Part II points to the need for 
onsideration of democratic values in the 
termination of manpower policy. Part 
lll discusses the implications for education 
at all levels. 


GUIDANCE 


The Psychology of Occupations, by Ann 
roe. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
jvenue, New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 340 
pages, $6.75. ; 
‘Written from the clinician’s viewpoint, 
this book is broad enough for readers in 
poth the vocational and psychological fields. 
ji uses a new Classification of occupations 
which provides a meaningful organization 
{data on emotional, intellectual and social 
factors. 





AVA 

NVGA Bibliography of Current Occupa- 
ional Literature, compiled by the National 
\ocational Guidance Association’s Guidance 
information Review Service Committee, 
Dora W. Peterson, Chairman. National Vo- 
ational Guidance Association, 1534 O St., 
\.W., Washington, D. C. 40 pages, $1. 

This bibliography is the pilot project in 
areview of current publications in the oc- 
upational information field. The ma- 
trials submitted by publishers in response 
(0 an announcement were selected in ac- 
cordance with NVGA standards. 

—_—-AVA—— 

Rehabilitation Counselor Preparation, by 
the Charlottesville Workshop Staff, James 
Herrick Hall and Sol. L. Warren, Editors, 
National Rehabilitation Association, 1025 
Vermont Ave., Washington, D. C., and Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, 
1534 O St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 78 
pages, $1. 

This manual, written by the Charlottes- 
ville Workshop Staff, has been prepared for 
the use of those who are or will be respon- 
sible for rehabilitation counselor prepara- 
tion in colleges, universities and rehabilita- 
tion agencies. The staff is aware of limita- 
tions, and it is expected that knowledge and 
experience gained in rehabilitation coun- 
vlor programs in the years immediately 
ahead will lead to an early revision. 

AVA 

Course Offerings in Guidance and Stu- 
dent Personnel Work, Summer 1956 and 
Academic Year 1956-57, compiled by Paul 
MacMinn. Office of Education, U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, Washington 25, D. C., 1956. 101 pages, 
5 cents. 

There are two new items reported in this 
directory which were not in previous issues. 
They are a listing of the specific types of 
preparation offered through the various 
institutions and the inclusion of the names 
of the persons in charge of supervising the 
programs. 





AVA 

Textbook of Occupational Therapy, by 
Dr. Eamon N. M. O'Sullivan. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 E 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1955. 319 pages, $10. 

A history of the development of occupa- 
tional therapy, this book classifies types of 
therapy and discusses in detail the organi- 
ation of a hospital occupational therapy 
department, describing duties of each mem- 
ber of the administrative and supervisory 
personnel. 





fA VA—— ; 
Guidance in Elementary Schools, Prin- 
ciples and Practices, by Harold F. Cotting- 
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ham. McKnight & McKnight Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois, 1956. 325 
pages, -$5. 

A fundamental analysis of elementary 
school guidance, written for teachers, this 
book describes successful guidance prac- 
tices, and offers approaches for a guidance 
philosophy at the elementary level. Infor- 
mation about effective practices was gath- 
ered from teachers in the field. Require- 
ments for text use in classes in guidance in 
the elementary schools are met. 


HOME ECONOMICS 

Dictionary of Dietetics, by 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 152 pages, $6. 

This ready reference dictionary includes 
the latest terms of reference related to diet 
and diet therapy for the layman as well as 
the dentist, doctor, medical student, nurse, 
dietitician and home economics major, with 
particular emphasis on practical application 
of diet to background, food habits, and the 
physiological needs of people. 

re 

Management for Better Living, by Mary 
Catherine Starr. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass., 1956. 451 pages. 

Here is a book for young men and women 
of secondary school age that offers assist- 
ance in managing time, energy and money 
and in making decisions in personal and 
family life, with many illustrations and 
concrete suggestions. 

EOE! 6 Sn 

You and Your Child, by Dr. Winifred De 
Kok. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1955. 145 pages, 
$3.75. 

This book of suggestions for parents is 
based on long experience in children’s 
clinics and welfare centers, the study of 
Montessori and other progressive methods, 
and psychoanalysis. It covers periods from 
birth to adolescence. 


Rhoda Ellia. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Hobby Tools and How to Use Them, by 
Robert Gorman, prepared under the direc- 
tion of X-Acto, Inc., 48-41 Van Dam St., 
Long Island City, N. Y., 1956. 96 pages, 
75 cents. 

For thousands of hobbyists who have 
been asking how to use X-Acto knives and 
tools the answers are in this unique man- 
ual designed to give them a bird’s-eye view 
of the field of handicraft hobbies. It is the 
only published book devoted exclusively to 
hobby knives and small hobby tools and 
presents a broad sampling of popular hob- 
bies. 

AVA 

Color in Leathercraft, by Robert Muma. 
Craftsman Supply Co., Scottsville, N. Y., 
1954. 44 pages, $1.50. 

Here is a complete course in color decora- 
tion and the finishing of leather for the 
handcraftsman. Twelve progressive exer- 
cises, a finishing chart and a glossary of 
manufacturers of leather coloring materials 
are included. The volume is a companion 
to four books of patterns that are available 
from the same publisher at $1.50 each: No. 
1, Dogwood and Ladies Slipper; No. 2, 
Wild Rose Family Set; No. 3, Apple Blos- 
som and Doreta; No. 4, Trillium Family 
Set. No. 1 includes 11 projects and “How 
to Emboss.” No. 2 includes 17 projects and 
“How to Make Lapel Pins.” No. 3 includes 
12 projects and “How to Make Book Ends.” 
No. 4 includes 12 projects and “How to 
Make Billfolds.” 

Se 6: 2, 

The Jewelry Repair Manual, by R. Allen 
Hardy and John J. Bowman. D. Van Nos- 
trand Company, Inc., 120 Alexander St., 
Princeton, N. J., 1956. 157 pages, $4.85. 





Full information for the amateur who 
would like to try his hand at jewelry re- 
pair as well as for the apprentice who is 
learning the trade is covered in this new 
work, 

en AY A 

Industrial Arts Arc Welding, by William 
A. Sellon. The James F. Lincoln Arc Weld- 
ing Foundation, Cleveland 17, Ohio, 1956. 
56 pages, 25 cents. 

This booklet introduces its subject, re- 
lates it to the industrial arts curriculum 
and suggests how to teach it. It also covers 
equipment, techniques, safety, and projects. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRIAL 


Motor Service’s Automotive Encyclopedia, 
edited by William K. Toboldt and Jud Pur- 
vis. The Goodheart-Willcox Co., 1321 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., 1956. 

This 1956 edition includes new material 
that covers developments in transmissions, 
engines, car air conditioning and other 
areas. Another new feature is a_ special 
section that covers 20 different cars. This 
encyclopedia teaches fundamental prin- 
ciples of operation and basic service pro- 
cedures and furnishes all the information 
necessary to repair all parts of all cars built 
during the past 25 years. 

fi VA 

Blocking Oscillators, by Alexander Schure. 
John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 72 pages, 
$1.25. 

No. 166-10 in Rider's Electronic Tech- 
nology Series, this new work has been writ- 
ten to provide a non-mathematical but com- 
prehensive explanation of the operating 
features, design factors of oscillators as well 
as to cover the more important applications 
of blocking oscillator theory. 

——AVA—— 

Amplitude Modulation, by Alexander 
Schure. John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 64 
pages, $1.25. 

No. 166-9 in Rider’s Electronic Tech- 
nology Series, the material in this text cov- 
ers both the basic principles of amplitude 
modulation and certain of the methods used 
to accomplish it. 

———— 

TV Repair Questions and Answers: 
Sound & L-V Circuits, by Sidney Platt. 
John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 120 pages, 
$1.20. 

This is the fifth and final volume in 
Rider's series of question and answer books 
on practical television servicing. 

AVA 

Diesel Operation and Fault Diagnosis, by 
Gerald B. Fox. The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1955. 
192 pages, $4.50. 

A practical guide to Diesel engines and 
their maintenance, based on a lifetime’s ex- 
perience in experimenting with them and 
research on the subject, this text explains 
the functions of the various components of 
the engines and how troubles can be diag- 
nosed from a knowledge of them. 

VA 

Television Engineering Principles and 
Practice, by S. W. Amos and D. C. Birk- 
inshaw. Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 
East 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 
270 pages, $15. 





Described here are the fundamental prin- 
ciples of video-frequency amplifiers and the 
factors which limit their performance at 
the extremes of the passband. A wide va- 
riety of circuits are described and attention 
is paid to the use of feedback and special 
problems of camera-head amplifiers. 
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Superheterodyne Converters and I. F. 
Amplifiers, by Alexander Schure. John F, 
Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New 
York 13, N. Y., 1956. 45 pages, 90 cents. 

Volume 12 in the Rider Electronic Tech- 
nology series, this book explains the theory 
of the operation of mixers and converters 
and the theory of the I-F amplifier. The 
various facets of performance and design re- 
lating to these portions of the superhetero- 
dyne receiver are presented. 

AVA 

Mandl’s Television Servicing, by Matthew 
Mandl. The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth 
Avenue, New York I1, N. Y., 1956. 460 
pages, $6.50. 

This revised edition enables the reader to 
gain a comprehensive understanding of 
television principles while he is mastering 
the techniques of servicing. It deals sys- 
tematically with more fundamental prin- 
ciples and later with the more complex. 
Detailed trouble shooting procedures and 
servicing techniques for every flaw likely 
to be encountered are included. 

AVA 

Strength of Materials, by Gerner A. Olsen. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 11, N. Y., 1956. 444 
pages, $5.25. 

This second edition is designed to sim- 
plify tne presentation of the subject matter 
of strength of materials without the loss of 
thoroughness. The fundamental principles 
of design are presented with an emphasis 
on practicality. An attempt has been made 
to provide problems related to all branches 
of engineering and includes many drawn 
from the author’s broad industrial experi- 
ence. 








AVA 

Wave Propagation, by Alexander Schure. 
John R. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal 
St., New York 13, N. Y., 1956. 40 pages, 
90 cents. 

This book simplifies a complicated sub- 
ject, knowledge of wave propagation, which 
is essential to the understanding of radio 
communication, television, radar and sim- 
ilar systems. 





AVA 

Picture Book of TV Troubles (Horizontal 
and Vertical Sync Circuits), by John F. 
Rider Laboratories Staff. John F. Rider, 
Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., New York 
13, N. Y., 1956. 110 pages, $1.80. 

This is Vol. 6 of a series and deals with 
two sections of the receiver which are prone 
to trouble and which can conceivably con- 
fuse the technician. 


AVA 

Atoms and Energy, by H. S. W. Massey. 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 174 pages, $4.75. 

This book gives a non-technical account 
of the developments which led up to the 
large scale release of atomic energy, explain- 
ing the similarities and differences between 
the atomic processes which occur in ordi- 
nary combustion and in nuclear fission. The 
consequences of this power for war and 
peace are discussed and special attention is 
paid to a description of the nature of the 
research methods used in modern physics. 

AVA 

A Treatise on Surveying, by B. G. Manton 
and W. Fisher Cassie. Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1956. 438 pages, $20. 

This is a two volume work which is a 
new edition of a treatise which has been for 
many years a standard work on surveying. 
Special attention has been paid to the most 
recent developments in surveying technique 
such as those of echo sounding in hydro- 
graphic work and the accurate location of 
aircraft in air survey. 
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Allied’s Electronics Data Handbook. A\- 
lied Radio Corporation, 100 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 80, Ill., 1956. 64 pages, 35 
cents. 

This booklet presents a selected collection 
of the most-often needed formulas and data 
used in radio and industrial electronics. 
AVA— 

Factory Electrification, by F. T. Bartho 
and C. H. Pike. Philosophical Library, 15 
E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 398 
pages, $12. 

Planned for all who are concerned with 
the installation and maintenance of electri- 
cal plants, this work provides a general 
guide to the selection and use of electrical 
equipment for factories. It covers various 
types of motors, serving as a reference on 
contemporary knowledge and a guide to as- 
pects of factory electrification that must be 
constantly under review. 

- AVA ~~~ 

Modern Naval Architecture, by W. 
Muckle. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1956. 154 pages. 

The book surveys for the benefit of the 
technical man and the student the major 
developments in recent years in naval archi- 
tecture, giving an account of the various 
problems which the naval architect must 
solve and the factors affecting efficiency of 
different types of ships. 

i 

All About Small Gas Engines, by Jud 
Purvis. The Goodheart-Willcox Company, 
Inc., 1321 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, LIlli- 
nois, 1956. 304 pages, $4.50. 

This book demonstrates how small two- 
cycle and four-cycle gas engines are con- 
structed and describes how to service them. 
It is planned for casual study, to learn 
enough about small gas engines to stay 
out of trouble, or for diligent study as a text 
book for experts in the field. 

AVA 

Automotive Brakes and Power Transmis- 
sion Systems, by Irving Frazee and Earl L. 
Bedell. American Technical Society, 848 
E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Illinois, 1956. 266 
pages. 

This text comprehensively covers the how 
and why of brake transmission systems oper- 
ation, maintenance, and repair for skilled 
mechanics and novices. It is the result of 
conferences and research of outstanding 
experts and provides a carefully planned, 
logically arranged text for classroom and 
shop instruction. Trade competency tests 
are featured. 




















AVA 

Aids for Teachers of Automobile Me- 
chanics Available from Automobile and 
Related Industries. Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association, New Center Building, 
Detroit 2, Mich., 1956. 21 pages, free. 

Produced by the Automotive Industry- 
Vocational Education Conference Group on 
Public School Automotive Instruction, this 
publication catalogues aids as to source, 
nature and cost. 





AVA 

Opportunities in the Automotive Service 
Industry. Automobile Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, New Center Building, Detroit 2, 
Mich., 1956. 8 pages, free. 

This pamphlet is a reprint of one chapter 
from Standards for Automotive Service In- 
struction in Schools. 

AVA 
Practical Marine Engineering, by Reno C. 
King, Jr., Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, 70 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1956 541 
pages, $5.50. 

This book presents in readable form the 
basic elements of the marine steam power 
plant, providing a summary of basic infor- 
mation required of engineer officer appli- 
cants with self-testing questions. 











What AVA members 
say about 


Your Public Relations 


“The AVA _ publication Your Public 
Relations is a most complete treatise on 
the subject. Many articles, books and 
publications have been written on vari- 
ous facets of public relations, but the 
AVA bulletin has given vocational edu- 
cators a concise, usable guide for ready 
reference.” 

JAMeEs R. WARDEN, Apprenticeship 

Coordinator 
Emily Griffith Opportunity School 
Denver, Colorado 


“In developing my concept of what good 
public relations should begin with, 
this guide proved to be a positive aid, 
The layout, illustrations, and printing 
techniques of this guide were factors 
that permitted ease of study.” 
Harry D. SCOLLEs 
Denver, Colorado 
“Having used the Guide for Vocational 
Educators entitled Your Public Rela- 
tions, I have nothing but the most 
favorable comments for it. The instruc. 
tional material is presented in such an 
interesting and understandable way that 
it can have practical application in 
every community. It will have a place 
on my personal reference shelf, to be 
used as a guide for the future.” 
IvAN E. VALENTINE, 
Director of Vocational Education 
Belle Fourche High School 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota 


“With this book on his desk the busy 
director or supervisor has little need 
for other references in planning his 
public relations program—it would be 
the most used book in his library. Its 
cost is certainly negligible compared to 
its value as an aid in the promotion of 
vocational education.” 

Joun L. Cameron, Director 
Industrial, Vocational & Adult Education 

Colorado Springs, Colorado 


“The AVA guidebook YOUR PUBLIC 
RELATIONS is not only a good guide 
but an excellent textbook and reference 
manual for all personnel in vocational 
education. It is to the point on every 
phase, written in an interesting manner, 
and is very well illustrated.” 
PAUL Gray, Ass’t. Prof. of Agric. Educ. 
Colorado A and M College 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


“Another item is the extremely small 
cost of the book when the material 
within it is examined. The book is one 
with a future value for it is laid out 
with ready references available for use 
during the year’s work.” 

JoserH H. Carr 

Davenport, lowa 


These evaluations of AVA’S YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS were made by 
students in the Public Relations course 
given by Prof. L. L. Wingo at Colorado 
A and M College in July, where the 
book was used as a text. You can get 
your copy of this valuable publication 
for $1.00 by writing to the 


American Vocational 
Association 


1010 Vermont Ave. N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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